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Tus 1s Thanksgiving Week, but here in New York it al- “Frustrations of American Power,” dealt with the collaps 
ready feels like Christmas. For one thing, the local mer- of EDC (remember?) and our failure to save Indo-China, 
chants have started peddling their holiday wares somewhat Another article in the same issue was called “Communist 
early, and down the block, near our subway stop, a huge Theory and the U. S. Recession.” In it, W. S. Woytinsky re. 
laughing dummy Santa Claus began guffawing right after butted—and the time was such that rebuttal was necessary— 
Armistice Day. More important, though, were the snow the notion that we were entering a major economic depres 
flurries (one to four inches, the weatherman said) which fell sion. Woytinsky flatly declared that “the outlook for 1955 js 
last weekend, and the frost that ushered them in. For a good”; at that time, saying it required some courage. Finally, 
precious day or two, the snow sat on treetops and mailboxes a letter-to-the-editor offered reprints of Fred Woltman’s 
in the outlying districts, then passed away. But the frost is series on McCarthy, Bill Bohn’s column discussed political 
still with us, and New Yorkers who have tended to become mudslinging, and one of our Christmas Premium Books was 
a bit paranoid about possible late heat waves have finally American Demagogues. It all seems pretty dismal a year 
put away their air-conditioners and put in their anti-freeze. later, doesn’t it? 

Mothers are sending the children down to the superintendent To be sure, while we prepare now to greet St. Nick, the 
to inquire about “steam,” men of affairs are angling bills two Soviet Nicks are having their own sleighride in South 
and expenses toward the tax returns, and the younger set is Asia; their pudgy fingers will be in many a stocking before 
wondering whether this will be the New Year’s Eve for a they’re through. Our politicians, meanwhile, are busily en- 
party with tuxedos. All in all, we have dug in—a bit earlier gaged in what history is sure to call The Permanent Election 
than usual—and it’s pretty comfortable. That alone is good Campaign. Everyone is spending far more than he earns, our 
reason for carving up the turkey and uttering, with some- television programs give away more money than our foreign- 
what more conviction this year, the indicated pieties in the aid programs, and South America and the Middle East seem 
direction of Plymouth Rock. more ruritanian than ever. Nevertheless, without a President, 

But, as a matter of fact, there are good “objective” reasons without a Congress, without a foreign policy, without a politi- 
for viewing this year with some fondness. It’s often hard to cal realignment, without the thundering feet of workers on 
explain one’s feelings in such matters, but a look at THE the march, this seems the nicest holiday season in years. It’s 
New LEapeER just a year ago tells much. Our lead article on not the Geneva Spirit; it’s not peaceful coexistence or per- 
November 29, 1954 was entitled “Safety from Atomic Attack,” manent prosperity, either. Maybe it’s distenzione; maybe it’s 
and another piece in the same issue was headed “Jet Age only the early snowflakes. Or maybe it has something to do 
Invades New England’s Suburbia.” Reinhold Niebuhr, who with those dour fellows at Plymouth who, in their own 
may seem pessimistic this week (page 7), was also present parochial, principled way, knew a good thing when they 
a year ago: You should have read him then! His article, founded it. 
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Mao Tse-tung 
announces plan 
to collectivize 
500 million 

by 1960 





. OcToBER 17, after a curious 
ten-week delay, the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
party published a speech delivered by 
Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung on 
July 31. Mao, who had relinquished 
direction of Government affairs for 
a long time because of illness, has 
now obviously reassumed the leader- 
ship. Furthermore, his report on ag- 
riculture at the July Central Commit- 
tee plenum was the most explosive 
document the Chinese Communist 
party has seen since 1932. Mao’s pro- 
nouncement means a drastic turn in 
China’s entire intra-Party, political 
and foreign-policy situation. 

In sum, Mao has proclaimed the 
forcible collectivization of the entire 
Chinese peasantry (except for a few 
border regions) by 1960. Within five 
years, 500 million Chinese peasants 
will be brought into collective farms. 

In organizational form, the Chi- 
nese farms will not be exactly like 
the Soviet kolkhozes. Peking speaks 
of “cooperatives” rather than collec- 
tives. (The Russian press and radio 
seized this opportunity to create a 
new verbal monstrosity, speaking of 
“cooperativization.”) The planned 
“cooperatives,” however, resemble 
the kolkhozes much more than they 
do the “peasant mutual aid” which 
formerly characterized Chinese agri- 
culture. The latter roughly corre- 
sponded to the simplest European 
peasant cooperatives. In the “co- 
operatives” now being planned, the 
members’ land passes irrevocably 
into the common ownership of the 
collective. All that remains of the 
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By Franz Borkenau 


former private land tenure is this: 
In addition to work performed, the 
value of the land brought into the 
collective will somehow be taken into 
account in apportioning income 
among the various members. 

But even this restriction will not 
last long. For a collectivization cam- 
paign on the Russian model will run 
parallel with the cooperativization 
campaign, and Mao expects a large 
part of the new cooperatives to be- 





Here is the first U. S. account of 
what may turn out to be the most 
crucial and dramatic single story 
in twentieth century Asia. The plan 
announced by Mao Tse-tung, de- 
scribed here by Dr. Borkenau, is the 
most ambitious and brutal social- 
engineering project yet devised by 
world Communism. Its success or 
failure could well have a decisive 
impact on free millions throughout 
Asia and Africa, as well as on the 
future of Communism everywhere. 





come kolkhozes by 1960. In practice, 
little distinction will be made between 
the two forms in the forcible expro- 
priation of peasant landowners. 
Chinese Communism has thus de- 
cided to imitate Stalin’s collectiviza- 
tion drive of 1929, from whose fright- 
ful effects—the massacre of the most 
efficient peasants and destruction of 
the livestock—Russia is still suffer- 
ing, without having “gained” any- 
thing in exchange but a far-reaching 
subjection of the peasants to the 
Communist state. And, if that Party- 
instigated social catastrophe ran 
counter to all the natural assumptions 
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easants 


of Soviet agriculture, how much more 
will this apply to China? 

In Russia, the peasants had grown 
relatively prosperous during the 
1920s, and they could be looted—at 
the price of a famine, to be sure, but 
not of a complete food-supply break- 
down. In China, the vast majority 
of the peasants, and with them the 
entire country, are on the brink of 
starvation even in normal years. In 
Russia, large-scale tractor production 
accompanied the expropriation of the 
peasants, and the new kolkhozes were 
bolstered, at least in the heavy-soil 
areas, by state-owned tractors in the 
first two or three years. In China, 
mass production of tractors is as yet 
out of the question. 

This situation has hitherto made 
the Chinese Communists extremely 
cautious in the matter of collectiviza- 
tion. It is clear from Mao’s speech 
that even now, or at least until their 
recent suppression, many Party ex- 
perts have advocated substantial in- 
dustrialization first, and only then 
large-scale collectivization. These res- 
ervations have now been shelved, and 
Mao, instead of exercising caution in 
view of China’s natural disadvantages 
as compared with Russia, is trying to 
eliminate them by surpassing Stalin’s 
collectivization drive of 1929. 

Thus, Peking now states that col- 
lectivization must be carried out ev- 
erywhere without regard to the lack 
of machines. Though the first Chinese 
five-year plan still has two years to 
go, tractors are promised only for 
the third plan, i.e., in about a decade. 
At the same time, the Government is 








turning against the small coopera- 
tives, which were favored until re- 
cently, and is demanding giant enter- 
prises in their place. The entire 
country is to be divided into 1.3 
million cooperatives; each coopera- 
tive will average some 400 inhabit- 
ants. Thus, China is already launch- 
ing the “amalgamation” of collective 
farms which Stalin began only in the 
late 1940s—despite the garden-plot 
character of many Chinese farms. 

The earlier modest attempts at col- 
lectivization all showed consideration 
for the well-to-do peasants and sought 
to win their participation. Obviously, 
there is little hope of drawing these 
peasants into the new adventure. In- 
deed, concern over the gigantic catas- 
trophe now looming up before China 
prevented Mao from explicitly pro- 
claiming the “liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class,” as Stalin did in 
1929. Yet. the projected campaign 
amounts to just that. The “class 
struggle in the village” will be un- 
leashed. the masses of poor peasants 
will oust the prosperous minority, 
and the latter will be barred from the 
cooperatives—which can only mean 
that they will be physically destroyed 
or driven into camps or cities. 

Such a policy is incompatible with 
the relatively humane relations 
among Party members. This policy 
will inevitably arouse the opposition 
of those who have retained some san- 
ity, and indeed this has already be- 
gun to develop. Such opposition can- 
not be overcome by persuasion, but 
only by violence. To the terror 
throughout the country will now be 
added terror within the Party. Mao 
has declared that the intra-Party op- 
position has gone over to the bour- 
geoisie—thus providing the basis for 
police measures. A tightening of 
intra-Party control had been evident 
for two or three years; now things 
have gone so far that true Stalinism 
is being introduced in this area, too. 

Unexpected as this development is, 
it can now be seen in retrospect that 
the entire internal history of Chinese 
Communism since its victory in 1950 
has turned on the struggle between 


the adherents and opponents of Sta- 
linist methods. The “three-anti” and 
“five-anti” campaigns in 1951, which 
were directed against “bad elements” 
in the “national bourgeoisie,” were a 


compromise between those who want- 


ed to exterminate all bourgeois ele- 
ments and those who wanted to spare 
them. 

In 1952, the radical tendencies 
gained impetus. In addition to harsh- 
er persecution of urban businessmen, 
there were several attempts at farm 
collectivization, with the usual con- 
comitants of famine, mass flights to 
the cities, floods resulting from neg- 
lect of dams, and peasant uprisings. 
In July 1952, Kao Kang, provincial 
chief in Manchuria and leader of the 
Party’s left wing, demanded imme- 
diate annihilation of the urban bour- 
geoisie and completion of rural “co- 
operativization” by the end of the 
first five-year plan in 1957. In alli- 
ance with Army and administrative 
groups, Kao Kang was clearly work- 
ing toward a “cold putsch” which 
would give him de facto leadership 
of the Party. 

All this, together with the threaten- 
ing situation in the countryside and 
the uncertainty following Stalin’s 
death, led once more to a broad re- 
treat in 1953. Collectivization was 
dropped, and those collectives al- 
ready set up were disbanded. Kao 
Kang, recalled from Manchuria, was 
destroyed politically by being placed 
at the head of the Planning Bureau 
and compelled to direct the very re- 
treat he had fought so bitterly. Early 
in 1954, he was dismissed. 

However, just as Stalin immedi- 
ately after Trotsky’s fall took over 
the latter’s radical program and went 
far beyond it, the fall of Kao Kang 
was the signal for a new turn to the 
left. Russian-Chinese negotiations 
have resulted in increased, though 
still modest, Russian aid to Chinese 
industrialization, and since last year 
collectivization plans have been wid- 
ened virtually from quarter to quar- 
ter. Yet, the intra-Party struggle over 
these issues raged on bitterly, as 
shown by the fact that the principle 


ot voluntary membership in collec. 
tives was retained, though it con- 
flicted more and more with the ex- 
panding collectivization plans. At 
present, we know few details of this 
struggle. But Mao’s speech and the 
decisions of the Central Committee 
show that it has now culminated in 
the complete victory of the extreme 
group. 

If the course of this struggle has 
remained obscure, that is even more 
true of the new policy’s motives. Of 
course, the whole Party believes in 
the necessity of industrialization and 
forced collectivization; otherwise, 
they would not be Communists. But 
that general article of Communist 
faith is not enough to explain this 
latest rash plunge. One strongly sus- 
pects that the victorious faction felt 
the regime could not survive unless 
a swift end was put to peasant inde- 
pendence. 

There are many symptoms of pro- 
found discontent among the masses; 
the refusal of the majority of Chi- 
nese POWs in Korea to return home 
is only one. Communism had the 
people behind it so long as it stressed 
questions of national unity vs. war- 
lordism, independence. vs. foreign 
interference, overcoming corruption 
and inflation. With these great na- 
tional problems solved in varying 
degrees, Communism —from _ the 
standpoint of the vast majority of 
peasants and of most intellectuals — 
has done its work and can go. The 
present phase therefore requires 4 
shift to pure rule by force. 

At all events, it is quite clear that 
China will for a number of years be 
incapable of any major action, in 
regard either to Russia or to the 
West. But this breathing spell, far 
from meaning a period of peace, 
merely turns the Communist revolu- 
tion inward in its most terrible form, 
with the aim of thrusting outward 
even more powerfully within a few 
years. How powerful must be, on the 
one hand, the internal pressure and, 
on the other, the ultimate goal pur- 
sued, to produce such a radical swing 
of the tiller! 
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Two Articles on Geneva 





DESCENT FROM 
THE SUMMED oy cratnes 1. tte 


Moscow has definitely put Europe on ice while it woos Asia 


GENEVA 
T THE CLOSE of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Conference 
here, the West finds itself at a way- 
station in the descent from the sum- 
mit where getting accustomed to nor- 
mal, rather than rarefied, air is a use- 
ful thing. 

The “Spirit of Geneva” hasn’t 
changed a bit insofar as its real 
meaning is concerned, but the inevi- 
table gloss applied by hopeful citi- 
zens and wordy editorial writers all 
around the world has been removed. 
For if the “summit” conference 
meant anything, it meant a_ tacit 
agreement by the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in the personages 
of President Eisenhower and Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev, that nu- 
clear warfare was too hideous to be 
considered as a way to settle U.S.- 
USSR differences. As one of our 
diplomats put it, the Russians recog- 
nized that there is no such thing as 
a “class-conscious hydrogen bomb.” 

That reading of the summit’s mean- 
ing has not been altered in the slight- 
est by the three-week talkfest just 








Here we present two reactions to the 
recent Geneva parley—one by a re- 
porter on the spot, the other (page 
7) by Reinhold Niebuhr. Chalmers 
M. Roberts, diplomatic correspond- 
ent of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, covered both Geneva 
meetings this year, as well as the 
San Francisco UN session, and also 
Spent part of September in Russia. 


— 
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ended here by the foreign ministers. 
If anything, the evidence here these 
past three weeks was that Moscow 
has embarked on a new policy based 
on that very tacit agreement. 
Moscow is moving out from behind 
the conspiratorial and underground 
tactics of Comintern and Cominform 
days to openly challenge the West 





MOLOTOV: SOME PERSONAL GLEE 


in terms of Soviet diplomatic activ- 
ity. It has opened a drive to penetrate 
the Middle East. It is cozying up to 
its old enemy, Franco. It is trying to 
turn NATO’s northern flank by over- 
tures to and agreements with Ice- 
land, Norway and Denmark, and by 
applying neutralist pressure through 
Finland. It is championing Arab 
nationalism in North Africa, which 





threatens to outflank NATO on the 
south. It has sent Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to India, Burma and 
Afghanistan, and it is beginning to 
use economic instruments, as we have 
done, to gain or expand footholds 
everywhere it can in Asia. 

The Geneva foreign ministers 
meeting was essentially a meeting on 
Europe, on German reunification and 
European security. It should be no 
surprise to anyone, and certainly was 
not to the diplomats here, that Mos- 
cow did not agree to Western propos- 
als on either topic. Bulganin had 
made it clear on his return from the 
summit that Moscow wanted a rap- 
prochement between the two German 
governments and that it cast a leery 
eye on President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal for aerial inspection and an 
exchange of military blueprints as a 
first step toward arms control and 
limitation. 

Molotov’s performance here these 
past three weeks was a surprise only 
in his manner, not in his orders from 
Moscow. It can be argued, of course, 
that Russia would have gained more 
by playing it sotto voce rather than 
by letting Molotov adopt (with 
some personal glee, the Westerners 
thought) his old Stalinist manner- 
isms. 

Once it was clear that Molotov was 
going to be abrupt on Germany and 
disarmament, there was no surprise 
that he trotted out the familiar 
charges that Western ideas of lifting 
the Iron Curtain were all a plot to 








let in intelligence agents and provoca- 
teurs. It had been hoped, in fact gen- 
erally expected, in Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris that some business 
might be done here on improving 
East-West contacts. But Molotov 
made it clear that what is done—and 
the current slow trend will doubtless 
continue—will be done in Moscow’s 
own good time and on Moscow’s 
own terms as far as possible. 

In short, the Kremlin seems to 
have decided to let Europe sit while 
working over more productive areas 
of the globe—but all within the lim- 
its of the tacit agreement not to pro- 
voke war between the great powers. 
A “little war” in the Middle East per- 





sia is out because the weapons are 
too terrible and therefore we can 
afford to drift militarily, we will 
make an even worse mistake. Moscow 
would like that. But we had better 
shore up our own military strength 
and cease to let the budget control 
our military power level. 

3. If we become so immersed in 
the coming Presidential election that 
we neglect our allies and those whom 
we want on our side even though 
not formally committed, we will make 
another error of the first magnitude. 
This is the time for unilateral fence- 
mending on our side. And a lot of 
the fences are in bad shape. 

First of all, the Eisenhower Admin- 





SECRETARY HUMPHREY AND CHAIRMAN HALL: TAX CUTS SHOULD WAIT 


haps could be risked, though Molotov 
told Dulles here that he was sure 
there would be no such war. 

To this correspondent, who has la- 
bored through three weeks of often 
repetitious speeches, the outcome of 
the Foreign Ministers Conference 
suggests these points: 

1. If, because of the summit hopes 
of easy agreement on the world’s 
hard problems, the American re- 
action to this conference is a feeling 
that we must return to the cold war 
years, we will make a great mistake. 
What is needed is not strong words 
but some hard thinking. 

2. If we assume that war with Rus- 


istration has got to make up its own 
mind what to do. It will have to de- 
cide between Secretary Humphrey’s 
hopes for a balanced budget and 
adequate military advances, between 
GOP Chairman Hall’s desire for an 
election-year tax cut and the need to 
spend big sums both on arms and on 
economic aid around the globe. It 
will have to decide whether it is go- 
ing to set an example which it can 
ask the NATO nations to follow and, 
by all honorable means, try to get 
them to follow. 

Secondly, the Democratic leader- 
ship in the Democratic-controlled 
Congress will have to lift its eyes 


above next November. It will have to 
forego a tax cut just as much as will 
the Republicans if the bills are to be 
paid without increasing the national 
debt again. It will have to exercise 
its considerable pressure on the Ad- 
ministration to map a program. And 
it will have to have the guts to help 
put such a program through Congress 
in the midst of a violent political 
whirl next year. 

This does not mean that foreign 
policy discussion should be barred 
from the coming campaign. There are 
legitimate areas of argument. But 
they do not concern the basic prem- 
ise that the United States has got to 
fashion and skillfully use better tools 
to meet the newest form of Soviet 
challenge. How to do it is arguable, 
of course. 

Election years mean poor times 
for American foreign policy, if his- 
tory is any guide. Yet the alternative 
is to give Moscow not a clear field 
but a head start for nearly a year 
between now and Election Day, plus 
two months more until inauguration 
and an additional period before a 
new President can formulate and win 
approval of his own policies. The 
campaign should be used to help pub- 
lic thinking on world affairs. But the 
United States can’t afford to stand 
still meanwhile. 

Soviet Russia, which this corre 
spondent visited for a brief two 
weeks before coming to Geneva, is 
not the all-embracing power its mono- 
lithic front leads so many to believe. 
It is an incredible mixture of strength 
and weakness. It is often vulnerable, 
and its weaknesses can be exploited. 
But we must know—and agree on— 
what we are doing and be prepared 
to pay the cost. 

The Foreign Ministers Conference 
may have been a failure in headline 
terms and in the minds of 50 million 
West Germans. But if the descent 
from the summit can be negotiated 
without landing on our derriéres, it 
may turn out to have been a worth- 
while experience. It’s strictly up t? 
the West and, above all, up to the 
United States. 
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NIEBUHR 


HE FAILURE of the Geneva For- 
T.. Ministers Conference to 
solve any of the problems which were 
pushed under the rug at the “summit 
conference” naturally prompts the 
question: Who has gained what by 
the relaxation of tensions since the 
summit meeting? The obvious an- 
swer is that the world as a whole may 
have gained something from the “Ge- 
neva Spirit,” but that the Western 
world has lost very much in the 
encounters since Geneva. 

The total, long-range gains for 
“mankind” of the summit meeting 
can be briefly enumerated. It gave 
oficial mutual recognition to the 
widely held conviction that war in an 
atomic age is impossible, and it com- 
mitted each side to the conviction 
that the other side did not want war. 
It raised the Iron Curtain a few 
inches and provided for cultural ex- 
changes which have the prospect of 
disintegrating the dogmatic base of 


Communism. But that is a very long- 


tange hope, and meanwhile we run 
the risk of seeing fools coming back 
from Russia with false impressions. 
There was also one gain in the con- 
ference for the United States. The 
President succeeded in altering the 
stereotype about America which 
pictures us as “warmongers.” It was 
held by friends as well as by foes and 
neutrals. The new picture of a peace- 
loving America, symbolized by a 
genial President, is of considerable 
value, 

But this brief catalogue exhausts 
the gains of the summit meeting both 
for the world and for us. The losses 
have been frightening. They are not 
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The breakdown of the Foreign Ministers Conference 
highlights Western losses since the summit meeting 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


all due to the summit meeting, but it 
is significant that we have won no 
victory in the cold war since Geneva. 
And some of our losses may have 
been due to the policy of leaving im- 
portant questions unanswered at the 
summit meeting for the sake of creat- 
ing the “good will” which Geneva 
presumably symbolized. 

The greatest of our defeats has be- 
come obvious in the second Geneva 
Conference. It involves German re- 
unification. It is now perfectly obvi- 
ous that the Russians cannot afford 
German unification, for a united Ger- 
many will not be Communist—though 
there are dangers in the present situ- 
ation that West Germany may bar- 
gain with the Russians. The loss of 


‘THE SYMBOL OF A GENIAL PRESIDEN 


The Second Geneva 


East Germany would not only rob 
Russia of very important industrial 
potential, but would lower the morale 
of her whole satellite empire. 

It is equally clear that the failure 
of our policy to unite Germany will 
be dangerous to West German morale, 
and that the inevitable passing of 
Chancellor Adenauer may bring dis- 
integration of the spirit of coopera- 
tion between Germany and the West. 
The failure of the summit conference 
to deal with the problem of German 
unity robbed the West of a tremen- 
dous psychological advantage in the 
co!d war. It makes the future rather 
ominous for our cause in Central 
Europe. It is apparent that the Rus- 
sians will hold desperately to their 





T WAS OF CONSIDERABLE VALUE’ 





bit of Germany even though it has 
become a slum; and we have not 
pressed the propaganda advantage of 
West Germany’s healthy state in our 
encounter with Communism. 

The second area in which we have 
suffered a grave defeat is the Middle 
East. Egypt’s military dictatorship is 
probably the best government it has 
had in decades, but it must rely on 
its military base, lacking popular sup- 
port. The Egyptian military classes 
are still smarting over the defeat by 
Israel and spoiling for revenge. The 
situation was made to order for the 
Russians, who are arming the Arab 
states. We will probably reluctantly 
arm Israel, and the stage will then be 
set for a catastrophe in the Middle 
East, in which the very existence of 
Israel may be at stake. Whatever the 
outcome, the alienation of the Arab 
world from the West is an almost 
inevitable consequence. 

The alienation of the Arabic and 
Islamic world from the Western 
cause has been aggravated by the 
stupidity of French colonialism, the 
tardiness of the French in yielding 
to the national aspirations of the 
Arab peoples, their foolish confi- 
dence in their ability to absorb North 
Africa into the French community, 
and the domestic confusion of French 
politics, which has immobilized 
French policy for months on both the 
domestic and colonial fronts. 

We have not suffered as grave de- 


feats in the Far East as in the Middle 
East and in Europe, but the tide has 
been running against the democratic 
cause in Asia at a frightening tempo. 
In Indonesia, the Communists have 
infiltrated into the nationalist parties, 
and collaboration with them has be- 
come endemic. In Indo-China, there 
still seems to be some hope, but the 
best guess of observers is that Viet- 
nam will become Communist if a 
plebiscite is held according to the 
Geneva agreements. 

There is, in short, no reason for 
complacency about our course since 
the summit meeting, though many of 
the developments cannot be attributed 
to policies initiated at Geneva. On the 
other hand, nothing which happened 
at Geneva relieved the relentless pres- 
sure which Communism is exerting 
against us in all parts of the world. 
The new Russian policy is more dan- 
gerous than the old inflexibility, not 
only because it tends to relax the 
posture of alert defense but because 
the Russians seem less eager to 
spread Communism if they can only 
win alliances with hitherto resolutely 
non-Communist nations and cultures. 
That surely is the significance of their 
partisanship with the Moslem world, 
previously regarded as impregnable 
to Communism. 

President Eisenhower’s illness is 
very inconvenient from the stand- 
point of these foreign-policy prob- 
lems, because it removes him from 





MORE POETRY THAN TRUTH 


The well-known Soviet poet, Alexander T. Tvardovsky, was removed from editorship 
of a literary journal for having made “a serious political mistake” and taken “an 
incorrect line in literary criticism.”—News item. 


Now certainly it would appear, 
To this old Commie knocker, 
That we have nothing more to fear— 


The Reds are off their rocker. 


They must be mad, the way they rage 


And carry on deliriously. 
Who else, I ask, this day and age, 
Would take a poet seriously? 


—Richard Armour 





effective leadership in meeting the 
new situation. His Philadelphia ad. 
dress, before his illness, proved that 
he was well aware of some of the 
dangers of the “Geneva Spirit.” 

In domestic politics, his illness and 
practical elimination from the Presi. 
dential race, just after the Geneva 
sunshine became so clouded, present 
us with some very ironic possibilities, 
The Republican party won the elec. 
tion of 1952 partly on the charge that 
the previous Democratic administra- 
tion had been soft on Communism, 
and it expected to win again on the 
claim that it had made peace with the 
Russians and delivered the world of 
its anxieties. It would be rather queer 
if this same party, with a less charis- 
matic candidate, now faces dimmer 
hopes partly because the promised 
peace has not proved very durable, 
and because under the cover of this 
peace Soviet pressure against the free 
world has been accentuated. 

A partisan (like the present author, 
who did not vote for Eisenhower in 
1952 and would not have voted for 
him in 1956 despite gratitude to him 
for rebuilding American conserva- 
tism into a viable political instru- 
ment) might savor the ironic ele- 
ments in this strange course of events. 
But it is more important to repress 
partisan satisfactions and record that 
we must, as a nation unaccustomed to 
frustrations and therefore inclined to 
overestimate any victory over them, 
face the fact that these smiling Com- 
munists are still very dangerous foes, 
the more so because they have sup- 
planted the old intransigence with 
the new flexibility. At any rate, they 
are still gaining victories against us. 

This fact ought not to tempt us 
into our old hysteria. But it should 
persuade us that we have the old ur 
solved problems of coexistence be 
fore us, the same burdens and anxie 
ties of world leadership to tax Us, 
and the same abyss of atomic annihi- 
lation to confront us. We can afford 
neither complacency nor hysteria. 
Our only chance of survival lies in 
the spirit of soberness and watchful 


ness. 
? 
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BOHN 


those who write and speak with 
an air of authority have done their 
best to start an epidemic of the jit- 
ters. First it was suggested that in 
the next war practically the whole 
population of the earth will be wiped 
out. Soon there followed the notion 
that the earth itself might disintegrate 
—and then where would we be? Even 
in our thinking about our more inti- 
mate human problems the cult of de- 
spair has had the best of it. Most of 
the earth’s population is poor and 
ignorant and hungry. We cannot pos- 
sibly solve the population problem. 
It is getting more and more smart to 
be hopeless. 

And now, on a desk heaped high 
with the dictates of doom, appears 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac. It is dead- 
ly dull—as it always was—but I greet 
it with joy. In a world constantly 
threatened with destructive change, 
here is one thing which has remained 
essentially the same for 163 years. 
Everything about it suggests perma- 
nence, security, confidence. 

Robert B. Thomas published the 
first edition in Massachusetts in 1793. 
The Constitution had been in force 
for about four years, and Washington 
was winding up his first term as 
President. From that day to this, the 
format and the cover design have 
remained the same. Bob Sagendorph 
now does the printing and publishing 
in Dublin, New Hampshire, but he 
stoutly resists any temptation to in- 
troduce modern foolishness. 

The very notion of a calendar sug- 
gests unexciting repetitiveness. The 
hours of the sun, the phases of the 
moon, the heights of the tides, the 


Py. the past ten years, most of 
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THE HOME FRONT 






By William E. Bohn 


Fixed Point ina 


Changing World 


gyrations of. the stars and _ planets, 
even such seemingly unusual events 
as eclipses of sun and moon, proceed 
with dull regularity. Editor Bob tells 
us in a generous Note to Reviewers 
that in England and on the Continent 
of Europe calendars were known as 
far back as the 15th century. The 
first one printed in America appeared 
in New England in 1639. 


From the start, apparently, the 
routine tables of astronomical events 
were made more palatable by the 
addition of shreds of humor and phi- 
losophy. The editor who achieved 
most success in this direction was 
Benjamin Franklin, who started his 
Poor Richard’s Almanac in 1733. 
With a real gift for publicity, he pre- 
dicted the death of a rival calendar 
publisher on a certain date. When the 
great day arrived, the condemned 
man proudly announced that he was 
still alive. Far from being embar- 
rassed, Franklin calmly proclaimed: 
“You are already dead—just don’t 
know it.” 

In every respect, Editor Bob has 
stuck to the norm. The latest joke re- 
peated is one attributed to Mark 
Twain. Anecdotes about slow trains 
were one of the staples of American 
humor in those days. Mark is said 
to have been on a train journeying 
to a lecture engagement. When he 
complained to the conductor about 
their tardiness, this stodgy official is 
said to have replied: “If you don’t 
like the rate of speed, why don’t you 
get out and walk?” And the famous 
humorist is said to have replied snap- 
pily: “Well, I would but that some 
friends of mine won’t come to meet 
me until this train arrives—and I 


don’t want to be waiting around the 
depot for two or three hours.” This 
clever exchange marks the top of the 
Old Farmer’s wit. 

This almanac is, of course, geared 
to New England. The crops, the 
weather, the philosophy are all such 
as go with the rugged hills and pic- 
turesque valleys of New Hampshire 
or Vermont—with now and then a 
suggestion of Maine. Each month 
brings with it a little essay suited to 
the season of the year. You might 
expect to find in such literary efforts 
by a man who is obviously a farmer 
some complaint about taxes, prices 
or lack of Government support. But 
you will search in vain for any such 
evidence of discontent. Only once is 
there mention of the Government as 
a source of assistance to the sturdy 
agriculturist. And hardly ever is 
there allusion to any sort of innova- 
tions in the arts of soil cultivation. 
The assumption from first to last is 
that the farmer knows his business 
and that if he is left alone he will 
take care of himself. 

But, if there is lack of up-to-the- 
minute information and discussion, 
there is abundance of curious facts. 
You can learn on what day in 1780 
New York Bay was frozen to Staten 
Island. If you are curious about the 
time of the birth of Cain and the 
death of Abel, you need not remain 
in ignorance. The death of Captain 
Cook is carefully recorded, as is the 
date of the death of the last surviving 
participant in the Boston Tea Party. 
It may comfort you to know that 
there were great hurricanes in 1817, 
1883 and 1949, There is also smartly 
imparted information about dealings 
with witches and ghosts. 

The news provided is, you see, 
good, old, well-seasoned news. It is 
the sort of news that old people pass 
back and forth as they sit about the 
fire on a winter evening. It is peasant 
news and peasant thinking. It repre- 
sents the minds of people who have 
been beaten into fatalism by the 
ceaseless monotony of life. They are 
not afraid that the world is coming 
to an end soon. It never has before. 





Socialist leader takes a backward glance at 


HOW HUNGARY LOST 
ITS FREEDOM 


By Charles Peyer 


EN YEARS ago this month, the 
ftv of Hungary overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated Communism in that 
country’s last really free election. 
Within the next two years, however, 
by a combination of coercion, fraud 
and betrayal, Hungary was trans- 
formed into a Soviet satellite. 

In the elections of November 4, 
1945, the Smallholders party won 
2,687,701 votes of a total of 4,721,- 
655 cast, the Social Democrats 819.- 
824, and the Communists only 797,- 
736. The division of Parliamentary 
seats was 245, 69 and 70 respectively, 
out of a total of 421. As the leading 
party, the Smallholders headed the 


new government. 


The Communists, backed by the 
presence of the Soviet Army, now set 
about their task of subverting Hun- 
garian democracy. The most impor- 
tant step was the crushing, from 
within and without, of the Smallhold- 
ers party—a process which culmi- 
nated in the spring of 1947 with the 
ouster of Premier Ferenc Nagy. Less 
well known, however, but just as 
much a part of Hungary’s national 
tragedy, was the destruction of the 
free trade unions and the Social 
Democratic party. 

Before World War II, I had been 
General Secretary of the Hungarian 
Trade Union Council. When I re- 
turned in 1945 from the Nazi con- 
centration camp at Mauthausen, I 
found the post already filled by a 
Moscow-appointed Communist. After 
factory elections resulted in over- 
whelming defeats for the Commu- 
nists, the Trade Union Council was 
forced to accept a system of parity 


whereby the top posts were shared 
equally by Communists and Social 
Democrats. Before long, the entire 
trade-union movement had fallen 
into Communist hands. 

The Social Democratic party, its 
inner councils infiltrated by secret 
Communists, had offered little resist- 
ance to the Communist onslaught 
from the start. It had run on a joint 
ticket with the CP in the Budapest 
city elections of October 1945, and 
presented independent candidates in 
the general elections only under pres- 
sure. Finally, the party leadership 
consented to Communist-sponsored 
changes in the election law, paving 
the way for the fraudulent elections 
of August 31, 1947. 

The rigging of the election began 
with the compiling of election rolls. 
Numerous voters known for their 
anti-Communist views were simply 
left off the rolls; others bearing Ger- 
man names were barred as “Nazis,” 
even though many were Jews who 
had just returned from concentra- 
tion camps. Worst of all, a provision 
was introduced whereby persons who 
worked at some distance from their 
homes could vote wherever they hap- 
pened to be on election day by pre- 
senting a so-called “blue ticket”—an 
open invitation to Communist-organ- 
ized mass fraud. Having been chair- 
man of the Budapest Social Demo- 
cratic faction for 25 years before the 
Nazi occupation, I headed the opposi- 
tion group which now protested to 
the party leadership against accept- 
ance of the new law. When we were 
rebuffed, we decided to resign from 
the party and run as independents. 


Everything we had foreseen came 
true on election day. Thousands of 
trucks roamed the country, filled 
with Communist activists each of 
whom held 20 to 30 “blue tickets” 
which he used to vote in every town 
or village along the way. In spite of 
this, and of the violence used against 
opposition candidates before the elec- 
tion, the Communists were able to 
boost their total to only 1,111,674 
votes, while the Smallholders re- 
ceived 769,678, the Social Democrats 
743,349, and the Peasants party 414, 
437. The last three, however. had 
run on a joint ticket with the Com- 
munists. Thus, the “Government tick- 
et” received 61.5 per cent of the vote, 
and the final seal was placed on the 
destruction of Hungarian democracy. 

The complete liquidation of the 
Social Democratic party was now 
only a question of time. Shortly after 
the elections, George Marosan, one 
of the pro-Communist leaders. simply 
announced that all right-wing mem- 
bers of the party central committee 
had been expelled. The latter made 
no attempt to appeal the legality of 
this action and meekly withdrew. On 
June 13, 1948, the Social Democratic 
party was formally merged with the 
Communist party. 

The quislings who helped destroy 
the Social Democratic party suffered 
the fate of most of those who play 
the Communist game. George Maro- 
san was made a Cabinet minister and 
Arpad Szakasits, a leader in the 
putsch, became President of Hun- 
gary; but both soon found themselves 
in concentration camps. Istvan Riesz, 
the Minister of Justice, was beaten to 
death in jail; while Palfi-Oster- 
reicher, head of the political section 
of the Defense Department, ended on 
the gallows together with Communist 
Interior Minister Laszlo Rajk. 

It was not the Social Democratic 
masses, but their leaders, who be- 
trayed their party and country to the 
Communists. If the Hungarian peo 
ple were summoned to the polls to- 
morrow in a free election, they would 
make their voice heard in unmis 
takable terms. 
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WHY THE WEST 
Must AID 


ISRAEL 


By Denis Healey 


To balk Communist designs in the Middle East 


Lonpon 
Y ARRANGING for Czechoslovakia 
R to supply Egypt with arms, Rus- 
sia has not only brought off the most 
brilliant coup in postwar diplomacy. 
She has also provided the West with 
an exhibition of her latest cold-war 
tactics—the technique of fire-raising 
through third parties. 

There is no evidence that the So- 
viet Union has ever been prepared to 
deliberately risk her own involvement 
in a world war, though she has some- 
times run such risks through miscal- 
culating the West’s reaction to local 
adventures like Berlin and Korea. 
The Korean gamble must have seemed 
justified to Russia by America’s prior 
announcement that she did not con- 
sider the defense of Korea a vital 
American interest. And in any case 
Russia limited the risk to herself by 
organizing the aggression through a 
government whose actions she could 
disavow in a crisis. 

There is no doubt that President 
Truman’s historic decision to treat 
the Korean aggression as demanding 
collective action through the United 
Nations saved the world from further 
indirect aggression of this type— 
notably by the Soviet satellites in 

urope against Yugoslavia. The ap- 
palling sacrifices made mainly by the 
Korean and American peoples have 
thereby been rewarded. At least un- 
til Russia’s growing atomic power 
has neutralized the deterrent force 
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of America’s Strategic Air Command, 
it is unlikely that we shall see further 
indirect aggression on the Korean 
model. 

The offer of arms to Egypt fore- 
shadows a new strategy for which the 
West is so far entirely unprepared. 
Yet, the doctrinal basis of: the new 
strategy was announced by Stalin 
himself in the pamphlet which estab- 
lished coexistence as the new ortho- 
doxy in 1952. In The Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the USSR, Stalin 
said in effect that Russia should not 
involve the Communist camp in di- 
rect conflict with the non-Communist 
world, but should concentrate on ag- 
gravating the internal conflicts inside 
the non-Communist world to break 
up its current solidarity. In Commu- 
nist jargon, this means turning the 
cold war into an _ inter-imperialist 
war, as the first step toward the Len- 
inist policy of turning the inter- 
imperialist war into a civil war. 

Everything Russia has said and 
done since Stalin’s death confirms 
this interpretation of his testament. 
It is significant that on November 6 
Lazar M. Kaganovitch, delivering the 
keynote speech on the anniversary of 
the October Revolution, emphasized 
that working-class revolutions would 
triumph abroad even without direct 
intervention by the Soviet Union. 
“No one can break the close ties link- 
ing the Soviet peoples with the broad 
masses of the working class in all 


countries,” he said. “Revolutionary 
ideas know no frontiers—they travel 
without visas and without finger- 
prints.” 

In this context, Russian policy in 
the Middle East has taken a new turn. 
Instead of trying to exert direct pres- 
sure on Middle Eastern governments 
—a policy which only assisted the 
West in building the “northern tier” 
treaty wall from Turkey to Pakistan 
—Russia is trying to set the Middle 
Eastern governments against one an- 
other without involving herself di- 
rectly in any way. If this leads to 
war, the opportunities for Commu- 
nist revolution will increase enor- 
mously in the Arab states. But Russia 
will still be able to keep her own 
hands clean, juridically at any rate. 

Both the content and the timing of 
her latest move were masterly. All 
the trouble was caused by a normal 
commercial deal in arms between 
Egypt and Czechoslovakia. Russia is 
not formally committed in any way, 
and even Czechoslovakia has done 
only what the Western governments 
have been doing ever since 1948. 
The timing of the move has thrown 
the West into total confusion. 

The last British troops are just 
leaving Suez, so there is no prospect 
of exerting direct pressure on the 
Egyptian Government or of provid- 
ing a physical barrier to war be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. America’s 
freedom of maneuver is paralyzed by 
the coming Presidential election. 
Turkey is the only local power of 
significance, but Turkey’s relations 
with her allies are complicated by the 
quarrel about Cyprus, and she is suf- 
fering from grave economic difficul- 
ties. Finally, the Arab countries are 
split by Iraq’s adherence to the 
“northern tier,” which only aggra- 
vates a long-standing dynastic rival- 
ry. And as if all this was not enough, 
Britain is fighting a local war with 
Saudi Arabia over the Buraimi oasis. 

Moreover, the present confusion 
complicates a situation which was al- 
ready pregnant with danger. Though 
the Middle Eastern countries border- 
ing the Soviet Union put the menace 








of Russian aggression before their 
other worries, the Arab countries to 
the south still consider Israel their 
main enemy. They burn to wipe out 
the humiliation of their defeat in 
1948-49, And while respect for Is- 
rael’s formidable army has so far 
restrained them from general war, 
they maintain a total economic block- 
ade of Israel and connive at frontier 
infiltration in the hope of discourag- 
ing further settlement of Israel’s un- 
derdeveloped areas. A million Arab 
refugees live in bitter squalor close 
to Israel’s more sensitive borders. 
and the Arab governments refuse to 
alleviate their lot on the ground that 
this would prejudice their claim to 
return to Israel. Meanwhile, Israel 
and the Arab states suffer alike from 
failure to cooperate in using the 
Jordan River for irrigation. 

The Czech arms deal offers the 
Arabs for the first time a prospect of 
evading the Western attempt to keep 
a balance of military power in the 
area, and of turning their cold war 
against Israel into a hot war. Small 
wonder that some Israelis are more 
than ever tempted to use their mili- 
tary superiority while it still exists 
to obtain a more defensible frontier. 
Yet, it is obvious that the humiliation 
of a further defeat would make the 
Arab peoples less ready than ever to 
accept the existence of the State of 
Israel. And any act of aggression by 
Israel would give her many enemies 
the opportunity they have long been 
looking for to obtain world support 
for liquidating her altogether. But, in 
the present state of tension, reason is 
losing its power; full-scale war in 
the Middle East is a real possibility. 

All moral considerations apart, this 
would be a catastrophe for the West. 
The Middl. East contains 60 per cent 
of the world’s proved oil reserves. 
The Arab states harbor British and 
American air bases which are an es- 
sential element as an atomic deter- 
rent. Whatever the course of the 
fighting, it would probably bring the 
shaky structure of the Arab societies 
down in ruins and open the way to 
Communist revolution. This would 


soon have a direct impact on the 
Arab populations of North Africa, al- 
ready in revolt against French rule. 
North Africa, too, provides the U.S. 
with indispensable bomber bases. All 
these stakes are now threatened be- 
cause a Communist satellite has made 
a commercial deal with a non-Com- 
munist government, in full conform- 
ity with international law and normal 
commercial practice. The new tech- 
nique of aggression through third 


parties offers Russia possibilities of 





NASSER: COMMUNIST CAT'S-PAW? 


expansion at less cost and risk than 
any of her earlier policies. Indeed, 
there are signs that she may take the 
same line farther east, by inciting 
Afghanistan against Pakistan. 

So far, the West has tried to meet 
this new situation by reinforcing its 
policy of impartial exhortation, 
which had failed even when the bal- 
ance of power between Israel and the 
Arabs was steady. It is very unlikely 
that the Arab states will be more 
ready to compromise with Israel now 
that Russia has promised to swing 
the balance in their favor. The Mid- 
dle Eastern sitiation is now the oppo- 
site of that in Europe: In Europe, a 
strategic stalemate has reduced the 
temperature of the cold war between 
Russia and the West; in the Middle 
East, the prospect of ending a strate- 
gic stalemate has destroyed any tend- 


ency among the Arabs to relax 
tension in their cold war with Israel, 

For this reason, the West’s first 
aim must be to restore the balance 
between Egypt and Israel which the 
Russians have upset. I believe that 
there is a strong case for inviting the 
Russians to join the 1950 Tripartite 
Declaration by which America, 
France and Britain promised to 
maintain the military balance be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs and guar- 
antee Israel’s actual frontiers against 
any change by force. There is a natu- 
ral reluctance in the West to recog: 
nize Russia as a power in the Middle 
East. But Russia is just that; her 
present intervention proves it. 

By bringing Russia formally into 
negotiations on the Middle East, the 
West would restrict her present abil- 
ity to fish in troubled waters. By 
relating her Middle Eastern adven- 
tures to the Spirit of Geneva, the 
West could make it difficult for Rus- 
sia to play the double game which 
now suits her so well. Russia might 
well reject a Western offer of consul- 
tation on the Middle East; her beha- 
vior at Geneva has confirmed the 
view that the last thing she wants is 
to negotiate general settlements with 
the West as a whole. But if she took 
this line over the Middle East as well, 
her real aims would emerge more 
clearly before the whole world. 

Meanwhile, so long as Russia re 
fuses to join in preventing a Middle 
Eastern war, the West must restore 
the balance between Israel and the 
Arabs by increasing its military and 
diplomatic support for Israel. This 
would not only reduce the danger of 
war; it might also persuade the Arabs 
that their present flirtation with the 
Russians will not pay. Unfortunately, 
the line taken by Prime Minister 
Eden in his Guildhall speech on No- 
vember 9 led in the opposite direc- 
tion. By moving away from the strict 
impartiality of the 1950 Tripartite 
Declaration, he indicated to the 
Arabs that Russia had increased their 
bargaining power with the West; this 
can only encourage them to seek fur- 


ther aid from Russia. 
E 
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Ike's Appeal Fails GOP in Philadelphia 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 

ORMER Distric? ATTORNEY Rich- 
Pinion Dilworth’s election as 
Mayor of the Quaker City was not a 
surprise. What was amazing was the 
extent of his victory over Republi- 
can Thacher Longstreth—a majority 
of 131,000 votes. This was 9,000 more 
than the Democrats received here in 
1951, when they swept the GOP out 
of office. Of even more significance 
was the fact that the electorate voted 
for something: the record of the re- 
form administration of outgoing 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark Jr. 

Young advertising executive Long- 
streth campaigned as a reformer, too, 
promising to apply Eisenhower’s 
economy program to local govern- 
ment. The President, U.S. Senator 
James H. Duff and other Administra- 
tion stalwarts endorsed Longstreth, 
but this attempt to identify a munici- 
pal campaign with a popular Presi- 
dent failed for two reasons: (1) 
Philadelphia is now a Democratic 
city; it bucked a national trend by 
rolling up a 160,000 majority for 
Stevenson in 1952. (2) The para- 
mount issue for the voters was the 
performance of the Clark Adminis- 
tration, contrasted with the sorry 
record the GOP had made in 67 pre- 
Vious years. 

Longstreth had tried to reorganize 
the local Republicans by insisting 
that his campaign manager be elected 
City Chairman. The old-line ward 
leaders turned him down, saddled 
him with unimpressive running- 
mates, and then some did not work 
enthusiastically for his campaign. 

Over the years, Richardson Dil- 
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worth had convinced the community 
that he and Joe Clark were a team. 
In this election, Dilworth stressed the 
importance of maintaining the con- 
tinuily of the reform-regime person- 
nel. He pointed out Longstreth’s in- 
experience; the latter had never held 
office and had made only a few 
speeches for Ike in 1952 before run- 
ning for the top municipal office. 


The city’s three newspapers supported 





DILWORTH: OVERWHELMING VICTORY 


Dilworth on the score of greater 
ability and experience in govern- 
ment. 

In 1947 and 1950, by his spectacu- 
lar but unsuccessful campaigns for 
Mayor and Governor, Dilworth had 
started his party on to victory in 
1951 and 1954. A man who inspires 
tremendous dislike or vigorous sup- 
port, depending on one’s party loyal- 
ties and principles, Dilworth had the 


support of the regular Democrats, 
organized labor and Americans for 
Democratic Action. The problem was 
to win over the independent and in- 
dependent Republican voters. Inde- 
pendents for Dilworth, headed by 
Clark and supported by ADA, de- 
serves much credit for persuading 
“the silent vote.” 

The result? The Republicans re- 
ceived only 52.4 per cent of their 
registration of 550,000. The Demo- 
crats received 102 per cent of their 
409,000 registration. Incidentally, 
the latter retain their strength of 14 
to 3 in the City Council, and they 
again won the District Attorney’s of- 
fice and a number of lesser posts. 

Mayor Clark is in a stronger posi- 
tion now to demand that his party 
slate him against Duff when the Sena- 
tor runs for re-election next year. 
The new Mayor has a mandate to 
complete city-county consolidation 
and resist demands for compromises 
of his program from elements in 
either political party. Local and state 
Republicans must reorganize and re- 
vitalize their party, and not try to 
regain power by riding on Ike’s 
coattails. The Democrats here cap- 
tured municipal power only after 
FDR died and President Truman had 
lost much of his popularity; they 
won “on their own” by trying to 
meet local needs and demands. 





BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 





BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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Writers’ gains since Stalin’s death have been limited 


SOVIET LITERATURE TODAY 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


YEAR has passed since the last Congress of Soviet 

Writers, and not a few people are wondering what 
has become of the “thaw” (as Ilya Ehrenburg put it). 
Has the post-Stalin “ferment of ideas” continued, or has 
it slowly petered out? 

Unfortunately, this very way of putting the question 
is misleading. The Second Soviet Writers Congress 
made it quite clear that there would be no quick and 
major changes; and there have been indeed no great 
surprises in the literary field since then. Only those will 
feel disillusioned who were deceived in the first place by 
the irresponsible jubilation with which many observers 
welcomed the “thaw.” 

What actually was going on during 1953-4? Scientists, 
men of letters, etc. did not at all argue the issues that 
really preoccupied them: but a few daring spirits among 
them did publicly hint they would be ready to dis- 
cuss some of the “safer” of these issues. There was no 
great, stirring controversy—instead, a most cautious at- 
tempt to get some discussion under way. The Second 
Writers Congress brought clashes between certain per- 
sonalities (such as Sholokhov and Simonov) who may 
have represented literary cliques or literary trends, but 
there was no open conflict of ideas. 

And yet, it would be equally wrong to say that Soviet 
literary development in past months represented “no 
change” or “back to 1952.” For there are new and signi- 
ficant features in the mainstream of Soviet literature. 

There has been one, and only one, discussion on basic 
issues in the Communist world during the past year. It 
has taken place not in Russia, but in China. It was, how- 
ever, given wide publicity in the Soviet Union and its 
European satellites, and clearly has more than local 
significance. That is the Hu Feng affair, more dramatical- 
ly known as “The Case of the Five Daggers.” 





Walter Z. Laqueur, for many years our chief correspond- 
ent in the Middle East, is also a veteran student of Rus- ‘ 
sian and Soviet politics and history. Here we present his 
analysis of post-Stalin literature in the USSR, an account 
we consider one of the most balanced yet to appear on 
this subject. The article, originally prepared for En- 
counter, London cultural monthly, has been somewhat 
condensed in order that we might present it in a single 
issue. In future issues, we hope to return to the subject. 
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Hu Feng, a leading Chinese literary critic, became a 
member of the Communist youth organization in the 
Twenties, but did not remain politically active very 
long. In the years that followed, he continued to play 
a leading role in Shanghai left-wing literary circles; 
and he joined the Communist party in 1948 or 1949. 
He enjoyed considerable prestige, both as a critic and 
as the star pupil of the late Lu Hsun, the most revered 
writer in present-day China. He was the spokesman for 
a group of young writers and critics, some of them 
Communists, others non-Party men, but all in favor of 
the present regime. 

Hu Feng and his friends were extremely distressed 
by developments on the Chinese literary scene. They 
were convinced that absolute regimentation of thought 
under the direction of Kuo Mo Jo, the cultural commis- 
sar, was causing the ruin of Chinese literature. They 
contemplated ways and means of approaching Chou 
En-lai and the Central Committee of the Party, cir- 
cumventing Kuo Mo Jo, who was opposed in principle to 
any relaxation or liberalization. In the summer of 1954, 
they formulated what has now become known as the 
theory of the “five daggers” that threaten Chinese cul- 
ture. (It should be stressed that their views have reached 
us only through their adversaries.) The “five daggers” 
are the following prerequisites: (1) that the revolutionary 
writer must accept the Communist ideology; (2) that 
he must “feel his way into” the life of workers, peasants 
and soldiers; (3) that he must undergo ideological re- 
form and “re-education”; (4) that he is obliged to give 
his works a form prescribed by the Party; (5) that he 
is bound to work on subjects that have been declared 
obligatory by the Party. Hu Feng also proposed that ab- 
solute Party control of literary journals and publishing 
houses should be abolished; “progressive” writers who 
accepted the Communist regime would be allowed to ex: 
press their personal opinions in new and independent 
magazines, on condition that they had something “quali- 
tatively valuable” to say. 

Hu Feng and some of his friends met the Presidium 
of the Chinese Writers and Artists Union last winter and 
proposed their recommendations. These were not ac 
cepted; Hu Feng’s deviation was officially condemned a 
a session of the Presidium executive early in February 
1955. At about the same time, a violent press campaig? 
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was launched against Hu Feng and his literary friends. 

Up to May 1955, “Hu Fengism” was a venial, not a 
mortal sin. But in that month Hu Feng, his friends, and 
some writers who had not even been his open sympa- 
thizers officially became “enemies of the people.” On 
May 13, the People’s Daily of Peking published Hu 
Feng’s recantation and self-criticism. The same issue car- 
ried what purported to be excerpts from 34 of his 
“letters” over the last twelve years, according to which 
he had always been an “enemy of the regime and the 
Chinese people, an agent of Chiang Kai-shek,” etc. In 
the following days, 67 more “letters” were published, 
written allegedly by his sympathizers who were thus un- 
masked as “gangsters” and “saboteurs.” The People’s 
Daily said: “Up to May 13 many people thought that Hu 
Feng’s erroneous ideas had been of an ideological char- 
acter... . They did not realize that it was a thoroughly 
counter-revolutionary conception. . . . We have to in- 
crease our vigilance and prevent their attempts at sabo- 
tage.” A few weeks later a “White Book” was published 
in more than a million copies, and the campaign to 
weed out “Hu Fengists” was in full swing. They had 
poisoned the cattle in the villages, it was said, sabotaged 
trade and industry. “The whole Chinese people was seized 
by a wave of holy wrath,” cabled the Peking correspon- 
dent of the Moscow Literary Gazette; “the whole people 
is boiling with rage and demands that this gang of in- 
famous imperialist traitors be punished.” 

The Hu Feng affair was followed with great interest 
in the Soviet and satellite press, and Kuo Mo Jo’s long, 
extremely tedious exposés were reprinted in instalments. 
Typical of satellite comment is the following by Jerzy 
Putrament, a Polish theoretician: 

“It is interesting to observe that some of Hu Feng’s 
reactionary theories have been in currency in a some- 
what different form in our country, too. . . . Here and 
there, under the conditions of increasing pressure by 
hostile propaganda, the protagonists of bourgeois views 
exploit every possibility of revenge.” 

The implication of the case for Soviet Europe is, 
therefore, that however much the Party may relax its 
reins over culture, there are fixed limits that may not 
be transgressed. The warning is almost certainly super- 
fluous. But that it should be uttered at all indicates that 
not everyone is happy over some recent trends in Soviet 
culture. “et us examine some of these trends. 


OVE AND SEX have been “rediscovered” in the Soviet 

Union. It is an event one should not underestimate. 
For more than fifteen years, Soviet novels, poems and 
plays had been centered on industrial and agricultural 
production: They described the Soviet citizen at his 
work. During the war, the scene shifted to the front, 
but this too was heavy work of a sort. People were in 
love, married, and begot children somehow, but these 
Were mere trifles—a premium for hard work in many 
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cases. A Rumanian magazine thus characterized the 
positive hero of the postwar period in socialist realism: 

“He has penetrating eyes, flashing with lightning, he 
is husky, robust, with Herculean chest and muscles, he 
radiates strength and optimism. He doesn’t drink and 
he may even give up smoking. He repels the allurements 
of the beautiful sex, is chaste up to the day of his mar- 
riage. He will marry a chaste woman, and all their 
children will also be chaste.” (Viata Romineasca, March 
1954) 

Soviet readers are used to putting up with a great deal, 
but the suppression of sex in literature was really too 
much for them. During the “thaw” of 1953-4, Soviet 
readers and writers reacted fairly sharply against that 
particular aspect of socialist realism, and this opposition 
has continued to this day. Addressing movie directors 
this summer, one official spokesman thought it necessary 
to advise them that “work does not fill up the life of the 
people.” Sucharevitch, a literary critic writing in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta (August 13, 1955), asserted that Soviet 
literature had described all the spheres of human strug- 
gle and toil, but “however great an effort we make, we 
cannot remember any characters in love, with the pos- 
sible exception of Grigori and Axinia from Sholokhov’s 
Quiet Flows the Don and a very few others.” And 
Grigori, horribile dictu, was a “White Guard”! 

After so many years of intense effort and sacrifices, 
there is an overwhelming longing for privacy, and the 
rediscovery of sex is one aspect of this longing. The lead- 
ers had to comply, or at least compromise, with this deep 
urge. Since 1954 most of the published novels promi- 
nently feature a love story, side by side with the familiar 
production angle: Some even enthusiastically describe 
two, three or more love stories. 

It was comparatively easy to ridicule the Stakhanovist- 
marries-shock-worker books of the last fifteen years, 
but it has been far more difficult to improve things. 
Soviet writers (with a few exceptions belonging to the 
older generation) had simply never written on love and 
sex. They did not know how to approach their subject. 
Their first steps in the new direction were very unsteady 
and frequently slightly comic. 

There was also an additional difficulty: Russian 
classical literature on the whole lacks any tradition of 
writing about physical love. Anna Karenina is a novel 
about adultery, to be sure, but intimacies are only seldom 
described, and anything pertaining to the physical act is 
never mentioned. A change came only after the turn of 
the century, when various modernist schools spread in 
Russia, and the first “discovery of sex” in Russian litera- 
ture coincided with the prevalence of decadent trends: 
Mikhail Kuzmin, Anastasia Verbitzkaya, and—most 
notorious of all—Artzybashev’s Sanin (1907). All of 
these are, of course, utterly outside the Soviet pale from 
a political point of view. There was no naturalist school 
in Russia in the late nineteenth century which could have 
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THE COLLECTED STORIES 
By Isaac Babel 


The famous Red Cavalry stories, Tales of Odessa, 
and all the hitherto untranslated and uncollected works 
of one of this century’s great short-story writers, with 
an introduction by Lionel Trilling. 

James T. Farrell: “A literary event of major sig- 
nificance . . . among the great works of literature of 
our generation.” 

Newsweek: “Isaac Babel is now belatedly being 
recognized as a masterly short-story writer, fit to 
stand with his idol Guy de Maupassant.” 

Babette Deutsch: “None of his contemporaries 
tan match him for vigor, speed, for the taut, strained 
character of his prose, for its lyricism.” 

Mare Slonim: “Babel the Romantic, who in the 
end could not accept the lifeless dogma of Communist 
conformism and was indicted and destroyed by it, 
Babel the master of irony and lyricism . . . Babel the 
brilliant representative of Russian modern literature 
deserves to be read and appreciated by large sections 
of the American public. To many this book will come 
4 a revelation.” 

Gleb Struve: “Violence, cruelty, blasphemy, squa- 
lor, and repulsive physiological details are depicted 
with an artistic detachment, only slightly seasoned 
With irony, that is, esthetically speaking, extremely 
tfective.” LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF 
By Herbert Luethy 


A penetrating analysis of French political, social 
and colonial problems by one of Europe’s most bril- 
liant sociologists. A History Book Club selection. 

Walter Millis: “A big, wide-reaching, well-in- 
formed and witty study . . . based upon a really 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge of all the many 
facets of the subject. . . . It yields truly useful and 
illuminating analyses of many of the aspects of con- 
temporary France which have seemed most puzzling 
to outsiders.” 

Lewis Gannett: “Probably the best book about 
postwar France to come from the presses of any 
country.” 

Charles J. Rolo: “One of the most brilliant works 
of political and economic analysis published since 
the war.” 

John Barkham: “A searching and sympathetic 
study of modern France by an understanding yet ob- 
jective observer . .. a superb portrait. . . . Invaluable 
for all who know France.” 

August Heckscher: “As good a book about 
France as is likely to be written in the present genera- 
tion. . . . Luethy has style, wit, grasp of multifarious 
details, humane ardor... .” 

Albert Guerard: “The book is indeed a find... 


a breath-taking survey....” LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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suggested to Soviet writers that a frank discussion of sex 
could be connected with “progressive” politics. To be 
sure, there was always Maxim Gorki—but it is quite 
unthinkable that any Soviet novelist should write today 
as freely on the facts of life among the poor as did 
Gorky. And so the Soviet writers move quite awkwardly, 
like people who have not seen the sun for a long time 
and have to get accustomed to the light. 

Take, for instance, the new novel by V. Ashayev, 
whose Far from Moscow was the big success of the post- 
war period. Tanya loves Mikhail and the two walk for 
many hours through Moscow at night. At last they retire 
to the flat of Tanya’s parents, who are currently staying 
at their dacha outside the city. Both are too excited to 
sleep and the author prepares us for the worst. But then, 
Tanya suddenly gets a nettle rash; Mikhail rubs her legs 
with alcohol. This again makes them excited. Mikhail 
holds the girl in his arms, kisses her lips, eyes and 
shoulders. “Mikhail, we are alone in the house,” Tanya 
says. “My parents are in the dacha. I do not want to do 
this to them. I am afraid for our love.” Mikhail is up 
to the situation. He feels a burning choke in his throat. 
With a radiant smile he lays Tanya in her bed like a 
small child. Mikhail spends the rest of the night in an 
imaginary discussion with Tanya’s father, a learned 
paleontologist, who argues that his daughter is too young 
to marry. And that’s that. 

Yelena, by K. Lvova, is probably the most discussed 
Soviet novel of the year. Yelena is a scientist who is 
married: she also has a lover. At the moment when she 
has to choose between lover and husband, she is spared 
by being transferred to some remote part of the Soviet 
Union. When expecting a child from her lover she has 
a road accident, another deus ex machina that eliminates 
a difficult dilemma. After all this, Yelena nevertheless 
emerges as a “positive hero” and it is not surprising that 
the author was violently attacked by the Komsomol news- 
paper for “glorifying moral corruption.” But she has 
also found supporters—which is rather more surprising. 

While Ashayev’s and Lvova’s novels had a mixed re- 
ception. Daniel Granin’s Those Who Seek has been 
acclaimed as one of the best books of the past year. It 
describes, among other things, the affair of Andrei 
Lobanov. an engineer, with Rita, a married woman. By 
Soviet standards it is quite risqué: 

“Rita moved toward him, but he drew away, demand- 
ing an answer. He felt the pain he caused her by his 
rebuff. . . . ‘I need you, I need you always, but I can’t 
go on like this. This room ... your friends. . . . Can’t 
you yourself see how sordid it all is?’ Rita lay back on 
the bed and placed her hands behind her head. Her 
small breasts were clearly outlined under the blouse. 
Again she sighed wistfully. ‘How ungrateful of you. 
Come to me. Come, dear. . . . What are you afraid of 
in me? ...’ He tried not to look at her unbuttoned 
blouse, at her long, finely-shaped legs. . . .” 
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In the end Andrei finds the inner strength to put an 
end to that sordid affair and virtue is suitably rewarded 
by the author. But virtue is not always rewarded in 
recent Soviet novels. Andrei, in Yelena Katerli’s Long 
Road, is a nice chap, a good Communist, a competent 
editor of the local newspaper. And yet Lyuba, the girl 
he loves, marries somebody else and there is no consola- 
tion for Andrei but work. The book ends: “As Andrei 
walked along the street he thought about the things he 
had to do. To set about editing Tribuna properly. Re. 
cently he had worked without enthusiasm; the last issue 
was dull.” There is no consolation either for Antonina 
in the same novel, who loves Yasha, a young rascal, and 
even has a child by him. Yasha belongs to the “stilyagi,” 
the Soviet jeunesse dorée, who dress smartly, smell of 
eau de cologne, drink heavily, and prefer the fox-trot to 
the polka: “The polka is only for the nursery.” 

It is still a far cry from the Soviet literature of the 
1920s to the present relaxation from prudery. The pres 
ent relaxation may well constitute the absolute limit for 
years to come. Nevertheless, its importance can be 
underrated. The reaction to decades of collectivization 
of private life seems to be in full swing in the Soviet 
Union, and the literary stirrings are but a faint reflection 
of it. People outside a totalitarian regime too easily 
forget that love and sex are “discouraged” there because 
they impede the atomization of society. They are, in an 
indirect fashion but quite literally, “enemies of the 
regime.” When attention is paid to love and sex, in- 
dividuals become important—even the inner lives of 
individuals. In the long run, the rediscovery of love and 
sex in the Soviet Union in 1954-5 may well enter history 
as an event more important than the Geneva Conference. 


RECENT ISSUE of a Soviet literary monthly contained 
A selections from the writings of Ivan Bunin, the only 
Russian ever to receive the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Bunin left Russia in 1918 and died in France in 1954. 
The Soviet editors, in a short introduction, observed that 
Bunin had never understood the Communist revolution 
and that his political views and writings were unworthy 
of him. But they did go ahead and print him, and the 
very appearance of an émigré writer in a leading Sovie 
magazine throws light on the state of mind of thos 
now setting the direction of Soviet literature. 

The Soviet attitude to émigré writers, as to “doubtfl 
characters” in Russian literary history in general, has 
not been consistent. Broadly speaking, it can be said 
that more cultural latitude is given to the publishing 
houses whenever a more liberal political line prevails, # 
in 1934-5 and 1942-5. During the Second World Wa: 
novels by Dostoyevsky and Leskov were freely published. 
After 1946 such publication ceased, and the litera!) 
critics again attacked the “reactionary and confused 
character” of Dostoyevsky’s writings. After Stalin’s death. 
Dostoyevsky reappeared in the form of The Village 
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Stepantikovo and its Inhabitants, a minor but vivid 
novel. And this past July an edition of Crime and 
Punishment came out, the first in many years. Also 
republished were some of the minor writers of the 1870s 
and *80s, and the writings of some of the “reaction- 
aries” of the ’60s such as the Aksakov brothers. 

The same vacillations can be noted vis-a-vis writers and 
books of the earlier periods of Soviet literature. Per- 
haps most typical of the fate of such literature is Mik- 
hail Bulgakov’s play, The Days of the Turbins, which is 
based on a novel by the same writer written back in 
1924. The scene is the Ukraine in 1918. The Turbin 
brothers are officers in the White armies during the 
Civil War. Yet both are “positive heroes” in the modern 
Soviet sense and there is not a single Communist in the 
whole play. In the end, the Turbin brothers do change 
sides: They have become convinced that, as Russian 
patriots, they have to support the Communists, not the 
various Ukrainian atamans, because only the former 
stand for Russian unity. The Days of the Turbins (which, 
incidentally, includes a playing of God Save the Tsar) 
was a big success in Moscow in the late Twenties, but 
was soon forbidden. The play was again permitted for 
a short time in the early Thirties, but was once more 
banned after about a year. For the last twenty years or 
so, The Days of the Turbins has not been performed, 
nor has its author (who died in 1936) been mentioned 
in the Soviet press. At the Writers Congress last winter, 
however, Veniamin Kaverin, a Soviet writer of the older 
generation, suggested a new performance of the play, and 
according to a recent report it is included among the 
repertoire of a leading Moscow theater. It should be 
stressed that Dostoyevsky or Bulgakov are “border-line” 
cases for the Communists; not a single major Soviet 
writer who fell victim to the big purges (e.g., Pilnyak 
or Babel) has been posthumously rehabilitated. 

For the pre-Revolutionary literary heritage, we have 
now a fairly accurate up-to-date yardstick of Soviet 
opinion. It is the tenth volume of the History of Russian 
Literature, published by the Academy of Sciences some 
months ago. A big, exquisitely produced volume, it deals 
with the period most interesting in this context: 1890- 
1917, About half of this great volume (more than 800 
pages) deals with Gorki, Gorki’s pupils, and Lenin’s in- 
fluence on Russian literature. (Gorki is described as a 
disciple of Lenin who occasionally strayed.) Stalin and 
Zhdanov are quoted time and again as final arbiters; 
Mayakovsky owes his place in this history to a chance 
remark by Stalin, while Plekhanov survives—despite his 
usavory political record from the Communist point of 
view—because he received a good notice in Zhdanov’s 
famous speech in 1946. Some of the exceedingly third- 
tate writers of the time who later became Communists 
are inflated out of all measure and made into leading 
literary figures. As for party affiliations, it seems generally 
that the Soviet editors prefer sympathizers of bourgeois 
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parties to Social Revolutionaries, and SRs to Mensheviks. 

But what is perhaps most significant in this book is 
the attempt, by fair means and foul, to adopt all the 
major pre-Revolutionary realistic writers, regardless of 
their political orientation. A whole chapter is dedicated 
to Bunin (but only ten lines to his many works after 
1917, thereby omitting to mention some of his most im- 
portant writings) ; for Bunin, after all, is the greatest of 
those writing in the classical tradition of Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky. In a sense, Bunin is nearer to socialist 
realism than Gorki, especially the early impressionist 
and violent Gorki. The volume of the History is full of 
crying injustices and distortions. But somehow or other, 
often with considerable ingenuity, the editors do succeed 
in laying claim to most of the important writers of the 
Russian and Soviet past. If the writer in question was 
an incorrigible individualist, he can now be safely de- 
scribed as a “great Russian patriot.” Usually, one can also 
find in his lifetime some mild protest against the powers- 
that-be, which can now be cited as an indication of 
how the spirit of progress permeated that particular 
writer. Most of the great Russian writers are thus saved 
for Communist posterity. 

This sometimes ludicrous effort to appropriate as much 
as possible from the Russian literary heritage will prob- 
ably have beneficial effects in the long run. It means 
that certain standards of creativity are preserved; and, 
further, there cannot be the slightest doubt that the books 
of the great Russian writers of the nineteenth century 
are some kind of an antidote to totalitarian ideology. 
The Soviet reader will tend to compare Soviet literary 
output of the present day with the great chain of litera- 
ture from Pushkin to Chekhov and Gorki, and this is 
bound to raise questions in their minds. And it is not 
utopian to hope that these questions will be asked each 
year with an ever greater emphasis. 


[: Is too early to find any coherent pattern of basic 
change in the Soviet literature of 1955. Most writers 
have taken little notice, so far, of the changes in the 
official line and go on writing as they did a year ago— 
or fifteen years ago. It is a good sign, however, that 
new writers are appearing on the literary scene and that 
two new monthly magazines had to be started this year 
to find space for the newcomers. In July 1955 the first 
issue of another new monthly appeared, /nostrannaya 
Literatura—“F oreign Literature.” (There was a similar 
magazine, International Literature, which came to an 
unlamented end during the early years of the Second 
World War.) On the face of it, the creation of such a 
magazine is a good sign, since it expresses an interest 
in what is being written outside Russia. The first issue 
consisted mainly of articles by Communists and fellow- 
travelers, such as Anna Seghers, Roger Vaillant, Jean- 
Paul Sartre, James Aldridge, etc., and there was only 
one contributor (Archibald MacLeish) outside that well- 
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defined circle. The second issue, which has just reached 
us, is more interesting. The highlight is a letter to the 
editors, signed by Mikhail Sholokhov, stressing that the 
Soviet Government has always stood for international 
cultural collaboration. Let bygones be bygones, he goes 
on to say. The new journal should publish “everything 
that is talented, that helps people to live a life worthy of 
human beings.” And he invites the writers of the whole 
world to comment on his proposal. Now this is a very 
heartening symptom. But what makes it so difficult to 
estimate its significance is the fact that the very same 
issue of Foreign Literature carries an article, written in 
the true Zhdanov spirit, by Mao Tun, headed “The views 
of Hu Feng on literature and the arts should be un- 
masked, consistently and in all fields.” 

The situation is much the same in the other Soviet 
arts. There are encouraging signs but they do not add 
up to much. 

The Soviet movie industry has now recovered from 
the acute crisis of 1950-2. In 1951, the worst year, 
exactly nine films were released, in comparison with 
more than 150 back in 1935. In 1955, a total of 60 new 
Soviet movies are scheduled to be shown. The crisis of 
1950-2 was the direct outcome of the Zhdanovchina in 
the field of movies. After 1953 there was some relaxa- 
tion, and scenario writers took out of their trunks (as 
they openly admitted) all kinds of scenarios written over 
the last twenty years. Some of these movies are gently 
critical of some aspects of society, but most avoid any- 
thing even quasi-political like the plague. As a result, 
one meets the following complaints in the Soviet press: 
Among the 60 feature-length films to be released in 1955, 
there is not one about working-class life. Only two deal 
with the efforts of the Soviet people to carry out the 
Party line in agriculture. For the last two years, there 
has been not a single good film about the struggle of the 
progressive-forces-of-world-peace against the warmon- 
gers. The average Soviet film takes eleven months to 
make, the major films of 1954-5 took up to two years; 
the press demands that this be cut by two-thirds. 

But, on the whole, the Soviet authorities are satisfied 
with the progress made by their movie industry, and 
there can be no doubt that there has been indeed a 
certain improvement. There are built-in limits to this 
process, however, and one can observe them by reading 
the recent official prescription on how to create a comedy. 
The major purpose of Soviet film comedy, one is given 
to understand, is to ridicule all that impedes the forward 
movement of society. The heroes of the Soviet comedy 
must be genuine heroes, for these pieces have not only 
to attack the “remnants of the past” but also poetically 
to describe the new and progressive in Soviet society. 
An Aristophanes would find these conditions difficult. 

Painting and sculpture were in a bad way even before 
Zhdanov came along, and the 1946 reforms just about 
finished off Soviet painting for the time being. The 


official school of Gerasimov, Johanson, Nalbandyan, 
et al. went on to compete unsuccessfully with Soviet color 
photography. The proceedings of the fifth session of the 
Academy of Arts, which was convened shortly after 
Stalin’s death, still makes sad reading; but since then 
there has been some improvement. The change is perhaps 
above all marked in the different subjects chosen by the 
artists. The outstanding pictures of the Zhdanov period 
were “Lenin Speaks on the Third Congress of the Kom. 
somol,” “Stalin Visits the Battleship Molotov,” “The 
Triumph of the Victorious Fatherland,” “Lenin and 
Stalin in the Headquarters for the Defense of Petrograd.” 
Last year, the pictures singled out for praise in the All 
Union Exhibition were “Sasha the Tractorist,” “Work 
on the Road,” “Portrait of the Surgeon S. D. Popov,” as 
well as half.a dozen depicting the “Awakening Steppe” 
and the agricultural resettlement schemes in Soviet Asia. 
This year the following outstanding pictures from the 
annual exhibition are reproduced in the Soviet maga- 
zines: “Holiday,” “After Work” (girls bathing in a 
river), “The Farewell” (a young man and his girl take 
leave of each other on the platform of a railway station), 
and so on. The “after work,” privacy theme has emerged 
at last, paralleling the trend in Soviet writing. 

If there has been a change for the better insofar as 
the subjects are concerned, there has been no such change 
with regard to approach ‘and style. “Formalism, natural- 
ism, impressionism” are still considered deadly sins; 80 
is any form of modernism. But it may be interesting to 
note that the few transgressors from socialist realism 
have been quite popular—particularly the sculptor Stepan 
Ersya, a Ukrainian and a former emigrant who returned 
to the Soviet Union only in the early Fifties. His works 
were condemned as “decadent modernism,” “lacking 
national spirit,” “ugly,” and so on; but /skussivo, organ 
of the Soviet Artists Union, admitted at the same time 
that Soviet youth was showing a great and unhealthy 
interest in the work of Ersya. 

One need not be a Marxist to regard the present un 
settled state of the Soviet arts as a reflection of the state 
of Soviet society in 1955. Somehow it has been realized 
that, with Stalin’s death, an epoch has come to an end, 
but it is not yet at all clear what the new era will be like 
and whether it will be so very different from the old. 
There may be important new departures in the working 
habits or foreign policy of the Politburo, but these 
are responses to political exigencies. No such external 
compulsions exist in the cultural field, and the present 
pattern may well continue for years. There have been 
some interesting new phenomena, especially the emphasis 
on private lives and the “rediscovery” of love. The vision 
of a “ferment of ideas,” of a basic change in the quality 
of Soviet life, need not necessarily be a fata morgan4 
But if one hopes that the vision will come true one day; 
there is no reason on the basis of the evidence available 
to place that day in, the immediate future. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE “summit” conference at Ge- 
7. last July was widely hailed 
as a victory for international peace 
and understanding. The most invete- 
rate wishful thinker would find it 
hard to see any occasion for celebra- 
tion in the second Geneva Conference 
of Foreign Ministers. On reunifica- 
tion of Germany, on limitation of 
amaments, on East-West contacts, 
there was nothing but sharp disagree- 
ment to register. The harsh, bleak 
negativism of which Molotov has be- 
come the human symbol dominated 
the Soviet attitude from the first day 
of the conference until the last, leav- 
ing no chink or loophole for possible 
later agreement. 

Yet, at the risk of seeming para- 
doxical or even perverse, I must ex- 
press the ‘belief that the first Geneva 
conference was much the more disas- 
trous of the two. This was because it 
took place in an atmosphere of illu- 
sion and make-believe. Soviet meth- 
ods and designs, as we have learned 
very quickly, have not been affected 
by that unreal atmosphere. But many 
people in free countries leaped to the 
conclusion that the cold war was 
over, charmed out of existence by 
the simple process of getting Western 
and Soviet leaders to sit down around 
tables and exchange compliments, 
jokes and pleasantries. 

It is no accident that the summit 
ineeting was followed by a series of 
setbacks to the Western cause. Com- 
munism became respectable again in 
Western Europe and the morale of 
anti-Communist resistance behind the 
ton Curtain sagged. The “Spirit of 
Geneva” probably influenced Chan- 
tellor Adenauer to take his first ques- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Some Lessons of 
the Two Genevas 


tionable decision in foreign policy: 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Moscow without any promise of 
German reunion in freedom. 

NATO began to display dangerous 
cracks and fissures. Expressions of 
confidence in the sincerity of the 
Soviet desire for peace were no help 
to finance ministers trying to keep 
up military budgets. Minor issues 
like the disposition of Cyprus began 
to obscure the supreme necessity of a 
united anti-Communist front. The 
Soviet Government began to toss 
matches, in the shape of cheap arms 
shipments, into the Middle Eastern 
powder-keg. 

The second Geneva conference, 
with its sharp arguments, its continu- 
ous confrontation of irreconcilable 
positions, performed a task of harsh 
but salutary enlightenment. Molotov, 
like Stalin before him, made Soviet 
aspirations brutally clear. 

For instance, he indicated plainly 
that Germany could not buy reunion 
in freedom even by sacrificing its alli- 
ance with the West. This should have 
a wholesome effect in curing German 
wishful thinking along these lines. 
Molotov also made it refreshingly 
clear that the only contact with the 
West in which the Soviet Government 
is seriously interested is the ability 
to purchase strategic materials. All 
the barriers to free intercourse—the 
censorship of books and magazines, 
the jamming of radio broadcasts, the 
absurd exchange rate of the ruble— 
will remain. 

One of the heartening features of 
the second Geneva meeting was the 
teamwork of the Western representa- 
tives and, most specifically, the fine 


showing of France’s Foreign Minis- 
ter Antoine Pinay. He gave Molotov 
blow for blow, without pulling any 
punches. Pinay’s conduct at Geneva 
tends to confirm an impression which 
I obtained in Paris last September: 
that the French attitude toward the 
real threat of the Soviet Union and 
the non-existent threat of Germany is 
becoming more realistic. The weary 
days of polemic at Geneva will not 
have been in vain if out of them 
emerges a closer understanding be- 
tween the free nations of Europe, 
especially France and Germany. 

Three useful lessons should be de- 
rived from the deadlock at the second 
Geneva meeting: 

1. There is no value in talk for 
talk’s sake. There should be no fur- 
ther meetings with Soviet representa- 
tives until there is some reliable 
indication that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is prepared to end the partition 
of Germany on a basis of free elec- 
tions and to relax its grip on the 
satellite states. 

2. Abstention from nuclear war- 
fare does not mean that the cold 
war will not be prosecuted—perhaps 
speeded up—by other means. The 
Soviet Government has already, and 
since the “summit” effusions, dis- 
played a good deal of ingenuity in 
stirring up trouble on the free side 
of the Iron Curtain. We owe it to our 
own self-preservation to display equal 
energy in keeping alive the spirit of 
freedom on the Soviet side. 

3. It is clear that the Soviets can- 
not be charmed or coaxed to give up 
their grip on East Germany. They 
could conceivably be forced out, 
however, if it became a hopeless lia- 
bility, rather than an asset. The best 
means of bringing about this situa- 
tion is to build up rapidly the pro- 
jected army in the Federal Republic, 
to strengthen the ties between the 
Federal Republic and the West, and 
to direct at East Germany the strong- 
est possible propaganda for reunion 
in freedom. It is along this line that 
there is the best hope of ending Ger- 
man partition on honorable and ac- 
ceptable terms. 
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Search for a Policy 


Alternatives to the H-Bomb. 
Ed. by Anatole Shub. 
Beacon. 124 pp. $1.00. 


No SMALL and simple recent book 
is more useful, thought-provoking 
and urgent than this reprint of 
THE New _ LEADER’s series on 
“Alternatives to the H-Bomb.” There 
is naturally much diversity in the 
approaches, for each of these authors 
follows the road of his own experi- 
ence. And each reader can pluck 
from this plum pudding of ideas the 
solid morsels of his choice. But each 
writer contributes something of great 
value, and the net result is correla- 
tive rather than conflicting. 

These authors are very good men, 
and the mere roster of their names 
tells more about the book than I 
can: Lewis Mumford, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Chester Bowles, Norman 
Thomas, Hans Kohn, Salvador de 
Madariaga, Philip Rieff, Michael 
Karpovich, Eugene Rabinowitch and 
Averell Harriman. In their embar- 
rassment of riches, the editors had 
to leave out six other able essays. 

Lewis Mumford starts us off brave- 
ly by demanding that politics become 
the “art of the impossible.” This is 
all very well, and it is an apt descrip- 
tion of many of the alternatives to the 
H-bomb presented in these brilliant 
essays. But there is a point when the 
impossible is just beyond reach. Mr. 
Mumford is everlastingly right in 
demanding that we must stretch far 
beyond the bounds of statecraft at- 
tained in the past decade. Yet, can 
we go any farther than leadership— 
intellectual and political—can com- 
municate persuasively to the people? 
And do we have the practical blue- 
prints of the new order? 

To say that we must have world 
government in order to control 
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atomic weapons and preserve peace 
by supranational power is a conclu- 
sion few will challenge. And there is 
utility in continuing to say it. But 
the goal of some form of pooled sov- 
ereignties has receded, rather than 
drawn closer, in the last decade of 
danger and preachment. Public opin- 
ion has hardened against it in many 
areas. We aren’t getting there. May 
it not be that we need more precise 
examinations of the ways by which 
the Communist states and the rest of 
us can possibly pool our sovereign- 
ties? Haven’t we got to work harder 
on the blueprint? And isn’t the best 
sometimes the enemy of the good? 
In Mr. Mumford’s neat phrase, policy 
must be heroic but not superhuman. 

Well, these authors present limited 
as well as total goals, and we can 
choose among them. Lewis Mumford 
himself well says: 

“Eventually, we must bring forth 
within the United Nations proposals 
for promoting the welfare of human- 
ity as a whole which will make as 
much sense to the Russians as to our- 
selves. To contain Soviet Russia, we 
must include her.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Mum- 
ford believes that President Eisen- 
hower’s “atoms for peace” proposals 
meet these specifications. But I sus- 
pect that the President’s proposals do 
not really “make as much sense to the 
Russians as to ourselves.” I suspect 
the men in thé Kremlin find the pro- 
posals a skilful move which they will 
combat when and as they can. Is 
that what Mr. Mumford wants, or 
isn’t it? 

Dr. Niebuhr says 
things, but mainly he counsels us as 


many wise 


to mood. He tells us that we must 
be patient, cool, prudent and willing 
to “live together with a loathesome 
system in a narrow world.” 

Chester Bowles pungently calls 
upon us to end our own hypocrisies 
and set about winning the uncom. 
mitted world. He is not so patient as 
Dr. Niebuhr, and he would not com- 
promise: 

“The least that the less timid of us 
can do is to go out into this genera- 
tion and stand for the essential 
truths of our time—that man’s future 
on earth need not be canceled; that 
we need not resign ourselves to catas- 
trophe; that our political ingenuity 
still may rescue us from ruin; that 
our moral standards still are here: 
that some things, like war and in- 
justice, may seem everlasting, but 
that these things are everlastingly 
wrong, must be everlastingly fought, 
and must some day be conquered.” 

Norman Thomas believes that our 
immediate hope is in convincing the 
Communist leaders of the suicidal 
dangers of atom and _ hydrogen 
bombs, and that our long-range hope 
is a crusade for universal controlled 
disarmament through world govern: 
ment. He recognizes that the goal is 
not immediately attainable. but be 
lieves our crusade for it would 
strengthen our position in the world. 

Hans Kohn would build the Atlan- 
tic Community into a strong union, 
and he states the case well. Salvador 
de Madariaga, similarly, would build 
a commonwealth of free nations. He 
thinks the hydrogen bomb will not be 
used and that the problem, therefore, 
is to win the cold war. He regards 
the UN “as a vegetarian society with 
a butcher as chairman.” It is notable 
that the two-worlders among these 
authors are blunt and frank in theit 
analysis; the one-worlders mostly 
beg the question of what to do with 
the Cammunists. 

Philip Rieff’s essay is full of flask 
ing paradox. He asserts, contrary ! 
most prevalent opinion, that “we are 
committed to using the H-bomb be 
fore other countries use it. Unles 
We are determined to use it first, the 
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H-bomb loses its value as a deter- 
rent.” None of the other authors 
appears to agree. 

Mr. Rieff declares that it is futile 
to search for a greater democratic 
faith with which to meet the Com- 
munists, but says that “in a world, 
including the Communist, in which 
the fetishism of commodities is at 
once the highest and lowest religion, 
America has a distinct ideological 
advantage.” Further: “The colonial 
revolutions are neither liberal nor 
really nationalist. They . . . are 
peasant movements disciplined by 
cadres of intellectuals and trained by 
a great world power.” And he con- 
dudes: “Since it is from Moscow 
that the permanent revolution in the 
peasant cultures of the world is now 
being led, the alternative, aside from 
the H-bomb, can only be a world 
ystem of welfare states, modestly 
supervised from Washington and 
London.” This is strong stuff, and 
cynical. To set down the revolt 
against colonialism as Communist- 
ld and -disciplined will not meet 
with much agreement. 

Certainly Averell Harriman takes 
avery different view, and so do 
Michael Karpovich and Eugene 
Rabinowitch. Mr. Harriman urges 
competitive coexistence, as does Pro- 
fessor Karpovich. Professor Rabino- 
witch, in one of the ablest papers of 
all, tells us just what the H-homb 
will do. He describes the age of 
atomic plenty which we have entered, 
and affirms that effectively controlled 
atomic disarmament has ceased to be 
possible. We must arm as never be- 
fore, he says, and seek the long-range 
goal of a world community through 
change in the ethical standards of 
free peoples. 

Alternatives to the H-Bomb pro- 
Vides infinite grist for the citizen’s 
thought. At the very least, the 
tational reader will conclude that the 
Political leaders of the free world 
have been tragically shackled to the 
cule of the possible. The need for 
imaginative and fearless statecraft is 
iesistibly posited in these essays. 
Here, indeed, are the alternatives. 
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Gunther's Grand Tour 


Inside Africa. 
By John Gunther. 
Harper. 952 pp. $6.00. 


SWIRLING down upon us, in the 
Congo-sized onrush of Africana, 
comes a huge hippopotamus of a 
book, bearing all before it. Saturated 
as we are becoming with repetitious 
printed matter concerning the only 
continent of the five that succeeds 
simultaneously in “blazing,” “fer- 
menting” and “awakening.” John 
Gunther’s Inside Africa would be wel- 
come if only for the fact that it deliv- 
ers a definitive 952-page quietus to 
the overworked “travelogue” ap- 
proach to African problems. Ameri- 
can, American-Negro, British, French 
and __white-South-African _ writers 
(among others) having worked and 
re-worked the fertile field, after John 
Gunther’s prodigious project has 
been published no new approach to 
the Grand Tour remains—until an 
African writes us a book about his 
continent. 

That the pace of African events has 
already outdistanced Mr. Gunther’s 
swiftly moving pen—North Africa is 
merely the most striking example— 
does not diminish the value of Inside 
Africa. With imagination, a flair for 
seizing the essential elements in each 
situation, and the patience to sift 
through tomes of information to pick 
out elusive and valuable facts, Mr. 
Gunther has provided us with nothing 
less than a desk encyclopedia on 
Africa. Some may skip to their loss, 
but many will dip to their profit, and 
if few read the book from cover to 
cover Inside Africa will still for a 
long time to come stand as the con- 
cordance to that as yet untitled Afri- 
can history book of the future that 
is now so dramatically in the making. 

However, the effect of John Gun- 
ther’s work will not only be to pro- 
vide us with information; it will also 
influence, in some degree, political 
developments affecting Africa. Only 
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the other day, when a recalcitrant 
South Africa was attempting to stop 
the UN Trusteeship Council from 
discussing conditions in Southwest 
Africa, one delegate invoked Mr. 
Gunther by quoting a passage from 
Inside Africa to show that a nine- 
o’clock curfew was being imposed on 
Africans and that no single secondary 
school for Africans was to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. This is a small instance, no 
doubt, but we can hardly escape the 
conclusion that those who wish to 
perpetuate the obscurity surrounding 
conditions in so many parts of “dark- 
est” Africa will soon have cause to 
wish that Mr. Gunther had never 
shone the light of his reportorial lamp 
in their all-too-dim little corners. 

For as a commentator on interna- 
tional affairs John Gunther possesses 
what has become an unusual virtue. 
While conscious of the implications 
of world tension, he continues to pre- 
sent facts objectively. He is a man 
of moral stamina whose writing is 
free from the effects, ultimately weak- 
ening for the West, of an overdose of 
“strategic thinking.” 

Apart from Mr. Gunther’s lively 
account of his own experiences, much 
of the substance of Inside Africa will 
be familiar to those who have had 
access to the same source materials. 
In some instances, whole pages dupli- 
cate what has already appeared else- 
where. This, however, is no reproach, 
because, where Mr. Gunther and his 
research team have compiled. their 
compilations have included the most 
essential and revelatory material. 

If one single serious criticism can 
be leveled at a useful and unprece- 
dented book, it is that the West Afri- 
can section—as the author himself 
admits—has been somewhat skimped. 
However, since this is the part of 
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Africa with which the West has had diction with which policy-makers are —_ peoples, and enormously multiply ou 
the most contact, and about which it now faced—the need to remain on assistance to Africa in the fields of 
is consequently the best informed, good terms with colonial peoples as _ technical aid, education and the like, 
this sketchiness is forgivable. well as with their masters. Too often, These conclusions form a warning } 

Mr. Gunther’s brief but shattering __ the result has been abstract sympathy which has, over the past few years, f 
conclusions are: for the peoples struggling to be free. been repeated many times. Africa ; 

1. Africa is astir with anti-colonial and material support for the colonial is asking for help—or else!—in in. p 
nationalism. masters. John Gunther spells out creasingly insistent tones. After Mr. 3 

2. Africa most needs development that the United States should take a Guniher. who else needs to tell us t 
and education. much bolder position, announce its that the West must awaken from ; 

3. Race relations are the basis of unshakable faith in freedom for all its political siesta? F 
present frictions. h 

4. To stay peaceably. the white ‘ 
man must make economic conces- F ] ® h ‘ 
ce The False Messia 

5. Much of Africa does need fur- 
ther tutelage, but this will be possible Satan in Goray. Reviewed by Milton Hindus o 
only if trust is established. By Isaac Bashevis Singer. Professor of literature, Brandeis University; 

6. Bungling and disharmony are Noonday, 239 pp- $3.00. author of books on Proust and Celine “ 
draining the reservoir of good will sl 
which the whites presumed they LIKE much of Yiddish literature There is no doubt that superstition fe 
would leave behind them when their which is appearing in translation, is the the dark side of the medal of al 
job was done. this book is new only so far as the religion. Religious ages have also m 

7. Tomorrow’s Africa will be large- English language is concerned. First been concomitantly superstitious ages, H 
ly leftist. because white rule has been published in Yiddish in 1935, it is while the shortcomings of more “er- éi 
largely based on economic as well as the work of perhaps the most notable lightened” times has generally been y 
political exploitation. living prose writer in that language. that in ridding themselves of the ii 

8. A third world war would almost Several remarkable short stories and evils of superstition they have not ‘ 
certainly break European strings to one novel have in the past brought been able to retain the good of reli- - 
Africa. him to the attention of the American gion. Upon the horns of this dilemma ch 

9. Africa is almost completely de- public. His new book is sure to en- the generations of man have been ¥ 
fenseless militarily. and is the richest hance his reputation with readers of hoisted. The immediate background Jt 
prize on earth. taste. of the events narrated in this story | 4} 

Mr. Gunther then proceeds to sum- The first comment which I wish to was supplied by the Chmielnicki f 4, 
marize the forces operating for and make is perhaps a little technical. It Massacres of 1648. These massacres fF py 
against Communist advance in Af- has to do with the remarkable angle of the Jews of Eastern Europe by the Fh, 
rica. Here he outlines a fundamental of vision from which the story is Ukrainian chieftain whose name they 
problem which is of intrinsic interest told. The story proper is that of a vio- bear were so terrible that a Jewish F ha 
because African conditions are lent movement of Jewish messianism chronicler once refused to describe F ¢, 
unique. Thus, because Russia is the in the seventeenth century. This them on the ground that to do sf ip 
enemy of Britain and France. them- movement. which has engrossed many would shame the entire race of man. B th 
selves the “enemies” of nationalist Jewish imaginations and _ attracted Our own time, which is less moral al: 
Africa. Russia is to be regarded as a many talented Jewish pens (among and dainty in such matters, and fur fo, 
friend by Africans. On the other hand them those of Israel Zangwill and thermore has had its stomach hard fF He 
—apart from the fact that democratic Sholem Asch). was led by the hal- ened by decades of atrocities. does F ste 
patterns of landholding in tribal Af- lucinatory Sabbatai Zevi. Bashevis not hesitate before considerations of F so, 
rica do not facilitate the Communist Singer’s innovation in the telling of this sort. “They slaughtered on every F of 
task. as did landlordism in Asia— this fascinating story is the indirect- hand.” writes Bashevis Singer matter F to 
African Moslemism, in general, is a ness of his method. The principal _ of-factly, “flayed men alive, murdered Fan, 
strong deterrent to Communism. characters of the movement never small children, violated women and gra 
Gunther’s conclusion here is that. so once appear on stage. They are afterward ripped open their bellies | wa 
long as colonial powers misrule, So- glimpsed by the echos and reflections and sewed cats inside.” you 
viet exploitation of any local situa- of them that reach the small Polish But the worst effects were yet ! J Wo 
tion is a possibility. town of Goray. Instead of weakening come, for excess of suffering seems J tov 

With regard to American policy the story’s impact, this indirection temporarily to have unhinged the | wa 
toward Africa, he outlines the contra- immeasurably strengthens it. Jewish mind. Calamities have similat ] per 
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effects upon most people. Singer’s de- 
scriptions put me in mind of some 
of the detail of the Journal of the 
Plague Year. As disease and dread 
filled Defoe’s London with im- 
promptu preachers calling upon the 
people to repent, so in Singer’s 
stricken Poland people “ran about 
testifying that the Jews would all 
soon be redeemed. Some declared 
that they could hear the great ram’s 
horn being blown, signifying the end 
of days; others aroused the people to 
return to God, reckoning up their 
own as well as the sins of others; still 
others danced in the street for joy, 
and beat drums.” 

In these circumstances, education 
was disrupted. The famous scholar- 
ship of Polish Jewry fell into bad 
repair. Traditional studies were 
abandoned in favor of an unhealthy 
mysticism. “Study of the Bible and 
Hebrew was looked down upon. The 
early commentators were rarely read. 
Young men, confused by the twists 
and turns of pilpul, sought to resolve 
a hundred dilemmas with one an- 
swer; they scorned true learning as 
child’s play. Boys not yet twenty, still 
young in understanding, were al- 
ready poring over mystical works like 
the Treasury of Life, and Raziel the 
Angel, and the Zohar, and the inter- 
pretations of the Divine chariot in 
the Book of Ezekiel.” 

The protagonist of the book, if it 
has a single one, is Rabbi Benish of 
Goray, a deeply devout man versed 
in The Guide for the Perplexed by 
the Aristotelian Maimonides and 
alarmed by the spread of a hysterical, 
formless mysticism all around him. 
He used his own methods to try to 
stem the encroaching tide of unrea- 
son. He put the mystical volumes out 
of reach of his students, forced them 
lo master the traditional writings, 
and even “tought the boys Hebrew 
grammar, although in Poland this 
was considered almost apostasy. If a 
younger rabbi had dared this, he 
Would have been driven from the 
‘own, But Rabbi Benish Ashkenazi 
was respected. . . . Once unknown 
Persons posted a paper slandering 
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Rabbi Benish. But the Rabbi re- 
mained steadfast in his ways, main- 
taining, ‘So long as I live, there will 
be no idolatry in Goray!’” 

In apocalyptic times, however, 
the puny efforts of moderate men are 
necessarily doomed. Mordecai Joseph, 
the Rabbi’s opponent in the town of 
Goray, a Cabbalist with a yearning 
for notoriety, cries out with hardly 
any exaggeration: “The world’s 
aflame!” He screams: “Jews! Save 
yourselves! Jew-ws!” and the mad 
stampede is on. Pouring oil on the 
fires of hysteria until they are com- 
pletely out of control are all the fol- 
lowers of the Sabbatai Zevi, the 
claimant-Messiah. Rabbi Benish is in- 
jured; his enemies seize the advan- 
tage, saying it is the judgment of 
God upon him; and finally he is har- 
ried into retiring from the town. 

Thereafter Goray is given over 
entirely to the followers of Sabbatai 
Zevi, who, by their fruits, reveal 
themselves to be the true emissaries 
of Satan. Their leader is a certain 
Reb Gedaliya, “the ritual slaughterer 
from Zamosc.” This smooth-tongued 
demagogue soon makes himself vir- 
tual dictator over prostrate Goray, 
whose real shepherd has been driven 
into exile. He introduces terrible and 
novel judgments of his own, which 
no one dares to oppose. “His new 
rulings disagreed with the practices 
cited in the Shulchan Aruch, but the 
few learned men who remained pre- 
tended neither to see nor hear what 
was happening, for the common peo- 
ple believed in Reb Gedaliya.” 

Under the new dispensation, all 
boundaries hitherto accounted sacred 
break down. Reb Gedaliya “explained 
to young matrons ways to enflame 
their husbands, and whispered in 
their ears that, ever since Sabbatai 
Zevi had been revealed, the com- 
mandment against adultery was void. 
It was rumored that young men were 
exchanging wives, and everyone 
knew that Nechele, the wife of Levi, 
received men in her house and sat 
up past midnight with them, singing 
prurient songs. . . . The young men 
who studied together in the study 


house were up to all sorts of evil. 
They would climb into the women’s 
gallery in the middle of the day, 
committing pederasty with one an- 
other, and sodomy—with the goats. 
Evenings they went to the bathhouse 
and, through a hole they had bored 
in the wall, watched the women puri- 
fying themselves.” 

The tyrant himself set the exam- 
ple for the immoral conduct of his 
followers. He lived openly with 
Rechele, the wife of Itche Mates who 
had been sent off on some fool’s er- 
rand in connection with the fraudu- 
lent messianic movement. Rechele 
herself was an epileptic girl, whose 
seizures had led to her acceptance as 
a prophetess in the new movement. 
She was an innocent tool of wicked 
schemers like Gedaliya and died 
after having the evil spirit that pos- 
sessed her exorcised in a terrifying 
ritual which recalls The Dybbuk. 

The Sabbatai movement eventually 
collapsed with the apostasy of the 
leader himself who, faced by the Sul- 
tan of Turkey with the choice of 
death or conversion to Mohammedan- 
ism, forsook Judaism and died ob- 
scurely in Albania some years later. 
But before this had happened, he 
had succeeded in splitting the un- 
happy Jewish world right down the 
middle. His followers confidently ex- 
pected their hero to come for them 
on a cloud and bear them in glory to 
Jerusalem. This is how Singer de- 
scribes the sincere transports of these 
misguided people: 

“Never before had there been such 
weeping as this year at the Peniten- 
tial Prayers. No sooner had the Pray- 
er of Sanctification begun than the 
cantor fell to the ground, as though 
his legs had collapsed beneath him. 
At the words, ‘Behold I will turn the 
captivity of Jacob’s tents,’ the con- 
gregation burst into lamentation. One 
old man beat his head with his fists 
and cried: ‘Father in Heaven, you 
have tested us sufficiently! Now dis- 
play your might!’ ” 

Eventually reason reasserted itself, 
as it generally does, after not much 
was left for it to conserve. The holo- 











caust spread by the false Messiah 
vied with that of the Ukrainian het- 
man, Chmielnicki. It was left for 
sober-minded men like the good 
Rabbi Benish, in conjunction with 
repentant enthusiasts like Mordecai 
Joseph, who had returned to the 
fold after convincing himself that he 
had been deceived, to restore order 
in the community. 

On one level, this grim story is a 
preachment on the ills to which all 
eschatological religions are exposed. 
The comforts which such religions 
bring to their believers seem on oc- 
casion to be more than canceled out 
by the intentional parasites and in- 
nocent self-deceivers who naturally 
prey upon them. But there is another 
level on which the book may have a 
message much more nearly related 
to the needs of our time. Jacob Sloan, 
who has done the translation, hints 
at this in his Introduction: 

“The long tradition of Jewish Mes- 
sianism, associated since the days of 
the followers of Jesus with a univer- 
salistic rejection of the Law, persists 
to the twentieth century, to find its 
final expression in the cosmopolitan 
person of the journalist Theodor 
Herzl. It is, I think, undeniable that 
for many Jews Zionism has repre- 
sented a secularized Messianic move- 
ment, whose culmination in the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, at the 
very historic moment when European 
Jewry met a catastrophic end under 
Hitler. is a limited kind of temporal 
Messianic fulfillment.” 

If by this language Mr. Sloan in- 
tends to suggest any parallel between 
Herzl and such a person as Sabbatai 
Zevi (which I can hardly believe), 
then he seems to be unfair not only 
to Herzl but to the author of this 
book, Bashevis Singer. One does not 
have to subscribe to the tenets of 
political Zionism to feel this. This 
book was written, as I have already 
said, in 1935. Mr. Singer can only 
with the greatest difficulty be credited 
with the prescience necessary to criti- 
cize a movement that was not des- 
tined really to come into its own for 
another thirteen years. 


But Mr. Singer may very well have 


had another contemporary move- 
ment in mind if he intended his tale 
as a parable. I mean the Communist 
movement, the faithful of which, re- 
sembling the Possessed of Dostoyev- 
sky, are of the same stuff as some of 
the characters in the present book. 
The amorality, the fanaticism, the 
violence which we witness with re- 
vulsion and horror in these pages are 
all of a piece with Communism. 

This book, which appeared in the 
year before the Moscow Trials, may 
conceivably have been prophetic of 
them, and the “marriage of conven- 
ience” three years later between Sta- 
lin and Hitler is perhaps equivalent 


to that between Sabbatai Zevi and the 
Sultan of Turkey. It was this latter 
act of infamy which opened the eyes 
of those followers of Sabbatai who 
were still eligible for salvation and 
sanity, though it is an ominous fact 
to consider that the movement, at 
least in scattered embers, did not 
die out for several generations. 

So great is the misery of human 
nature and its need for even illusory 
relief that the plainest evidence of 
perfidy or imposture has never suf- 
ficed completely to cure the unfortu- 
nate. They will simply not be cheated 
of their hope, even though it lies 
in that which is bound ultimately to 
lead to their own destruction. 





A Butcher Beatified 


Commando Extraordinary. 
By Charles Foley. 


90 


Putnam, 238 pp. $3.75, 


Ir American publishers run true to 
recent form, we should soon be treat- 
ed to a stirring new volume of war 
memoirs by Josef (“Sepp”) Dietrich, 
the celebrated SS general and war 
criminal who was recently released 
from Landsberg prison by--well, by 
whoever it was that did release him. 
The point is unclear, since the State 
Department and the Pentagon have 
shown a tendency to mumble and 
turn away when the question is raised 
by survivors of the Malmédy Mas- 
sacre, over which SS Obergruppen- 
fihrer Dietrich had the distinction to 
preside. 

We have already had the highly 
varnished stories of Nazi field raar- 
shals, soldiers, fliers, politicians, bu- 
reaucrats and Party officials down to 
and including the rank of translator. 
A news syndicate is currently enlight- 
ening the public with historic revela- 
tions supplied by Hitler’s valet, and 
one wonders why there has as yet 
been no English translation of a fasci- 
nating work which appeared on Ger- 
man newsstands some years ago under 
the title, ] Was Hitler’s Mustache. 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Author of documentary films, “Germany Today,” 
“Berlin Powderkeg” ; translator, critic 


If the Malmédy Massacre and cer- 
tain other unspeakable atrocities in 
which Sepp Dietrich was involved 
would seem, at first blush, to bar him 
from the list of any responsible pub- 
lisher, we need only recall A Soldier's 
Record (Morrow), in which Field 
Marshal Kesselring, with the prefa- 
tory blessing of a U.S. Army his: 
torian, proudly described his Lomb- 
ing of neutral Rotterdam and defend- 
ed the slaughter of hostage children, 
women and old men in the Ardentine 
Caves when he commanded in Italy. 
If Albert (“Smiling Al”) Kesselring. 
why not Josef (“Sepp”) Dietrich? 

Meanwhile, to keep the mill grind- 
ing, we have at hand Commando 
Extraordinary, the newest instalment 
in the seemingly endless serial of the 
Rover Boys under the Swastika. Our 
hero this time—or, rather, again—is 
Otto Skorzeny, one of Dietrich’s more 
prominent comrades-in-arms. It was 
Otto Skorzeny who snatched Benito 
Mussolini off that mountaintop in the 
Apennines, thereby preserving the 
Duce for his subsequent obsequies 
at the hands of Italian Partisans. 
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Skorzeny performed other feats 
of extreme dash and daring, and was 
in fact one hell of a soldier. Nobody 
doubts or denies this, and just about 
everybody knows it. The Skorzeny 
saga has been endlessly exploited in 
news stories, feature articles and 
magazine pieces, as well as in a pre- 
vious, and better, book called Skor- 
zeny’s Secret Missions which ap- 
peared here in 1951 under his own 
by-line. 

Why Charles Foley nas chosen to 
rehash the same material all over 
again, and why Putnam’s has elected 
to publish it all over again, is per- 
haps none of the reviewer’s business. 
But something should be said of the 
approach of author and publisher to 
the material, which is starry-eyed to 
the point of utter fatuity. Skorzeny 
is pictured as a kind of latter-day 
WArtagnan, sans peur et sans re- 
proche, fit to take his place beside 
the more shining heroes of song and 
story. 

It is a sticky business to attempt 
this kind of glorification of an SS 
man, and even Foley senses that seme 
kind of disclaimer is in order. “I 
have avoided all moral issues,” he 
writes in an author’s note. What 
this pious pronouncement turns out 
to mean is that he avoids all oral 
issues which might reflect adversely 
on his hero, Anything he can do to 
tig his story in Skorzeny’s favor, he 
does, 

The Waffen-SS, for example, is des- 
cribed as “a military force which 
fought alongside the Army and was 
distinct from Himmler’s political 
phalanx.” Should any reader wonder 
why the Third Reich needed two 
separate armies, while every other 
belligerent made do with one, he will 
get no help from Foley. Far from 
being “distinct from Himmler’s poli- 
tical phalanx,” the Waffen-SS was 
timmler’s own special creation, de- 
signed and indoctrinated as a speci- 
fically Nazi police formation as well 
4 a combat force. It had the clearly 
defined function of carrying out the 
aggressive racial policies of the Nazi 
Movement, of terrorizing the occupied 
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areas, and standing ready to crush 
any internal opposition, including 
Army opposition. Its ranks were filled 
by the most fanatical and unques- 
tioning adherents of Hitlerism, and 
it was responsible for some of the 
most monstrous crimes—Lidice was 
only one—committed under the Hit- 
ler regime. Of this organization Otto 
Skorzeny was a convinced, dedicated 
and unrepentant member. 

Against this background, Skor- 
zeny’s spectacular horsing around on 
the battlefronts takes on an air more 
grotesque than heroic. There is some- 
thing freakish and demented about 
the expenditure of so much courage. 
ingenuity and élan for the purpose 
of keeping the gas ovens burning «t 
Belsen, which is what it all comes 


down to. The death’s head insignia 
on Skorzeny’s military cap was no 
mere romantic symbol but a literal 
representation of the gruesome ideo- 
logy for which he so fervently fought. 

In itself, Commando Extraordinary 
is too trashy a work to warrant ex- 
tended comment, but it deserves no- 
tice as a symptom of the editorial 
shoddiness, the slackness of publish- 
ing responsibility which, bit by bit, 
is glossing over and prettifying the 
Nazi record. One can’t avoid wonder- 
ing how a survivor of Oradour-sur- 
Glane, where the Waffen-SS crammed 
the village church with men, women 
and children and burned it down, 
would feel about Mr. Charles Foley’s 
avoidance of “all moral issues” in 


this tale of a Waffen-SS hero. 
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SENATORS IN RUSSIA 


The statements issued by Senators George W. 
Malone and Allen Ellender on their return from 
the Soviet Union, about some aspects of life 
behind the Iron Curtain, agreed with those of 
our returning farm delegation. Nevertheless, they 
met with hostility. Never in all our history has 
our country been such a poor market for truth. 
Indeed, it is dangerous to be caught peddling it. 

We should realize that there are deep and 
abiding values that have nothing to do with “the 
standard of living.” It was refreshing to find 
two of our Senators with the courage to speak 
the truth, even though they knew this would be 
irritating to many at home. 


Mill Valley, Calif. WInnIE Byron 


BRITISH LABOR 


Irving Kristol has contributed an interesting 
eyewitness account of the British Labor party’s 
annual conference at Margate [“Notes on Mar- 
gate,” NL, October 24], but I am afraid that 
he leaves the reader with an erroneous im- 
pression: that the Labor party is naturally the 
governing party of Britain. Kristol does note 
that British workers are “the most conserva- 
tive creatures in the world”; the same can be 
said of the rest of the British people. The 
logical (and true) inference from this is that 
the Conservative party is the natural ruling 
party there. R. T. McKenzie’s recent book 
British Political Parties offers an exhaustive 
analysis of how the organization of both parties 
is a recognition of this fact. 

The Labor party was born and has matured 
as the party of change. It rejects the status quo 
in its drive toward a more nearly egalitarian 
society. The Conservative party defends the 
status quo, only accepting change ex post 
facto. Conservative people regard change with 
suspicion, and this is as true in England as 
in South Carolina. The burden in an election 
campaign in England is always on the Labor 
party to prove the need for a dramatic change 
in government, and to offer a reasonable blue- 
print for accomplishing such a change. 

Since May, the Conservative party has been 
safely ensconced in power because there has 
been no pressing national desire for a change 
in the status quo. The apathy in last May’s 
election is an indication of the depth of the 
feeling of contentment. 

The present Labor party not only faces the 
difficulty of the times being against it, but also 
lacks a clear blueprint to offer the country 
for improving its standard of living. The basic 
needs for nationalization were met by the 
1945 Labor Government. Now, even the leaders 
of the party approach the doctrine of nationali- 


zation gingerly. It clearly is no panacea, a 
continuing trouble in the railways and mine 
has made clear. Furthermore, the devaluation 
crisis of 1949 and subsequent austerity pro. 
grams of the Labor Government made it clear 
that even national planning cannot solve the 
problems of a country so sensitive to interna 
tional trade. 

“Since the industrial working class makes up 
the majority of British voters, Labor will lose 
an election only when it forfeits the confidence 
of a good part of that class.” So writes Mr, 
Kristol. However, the Labor party has never 
controlled the allegiance of all the working 
class; hence, it cannot forfeit support from 
those who have never given it. British political 
scientists estimate that approximately one-third 
of the working-class vote is traditionally Tory. 
This, with middle-class and rural support, pro 
vides a broad base for Conservative power. 

The important vote in Britain is that of the 
independents. White-collar workers, whom Mr. 
Kristol assigns to the Labor party, wear @ 
class badge that undoubtedly makes them more 
at home in Conservative groupings. They fluctu- 
ate, one might say, insofar as the Socialists 
or the Tories appear to be the greater danger. 
Given quiet times, the quiet Conservatives have 
the advantage. Middle-class intellectuals, an 
other group whom Mr. Kristol assigns to Labor, 
are not numerous enough to swing anything but 
a Fabian Society election. In fact, the obsoles 
cence of Socialist doctrine and the failure of 
party intellectuals to work out an_ attractive 
pragmatic political program of change have 
even caused some intellectuals to turn to the 
Conservative party, in hope or by default. 

It is the very conservativeness of the British, 
even in the Labor party, that makes Hugh 
Gaitskell an attractive candidate. The worker: 
distrust of the vain, spellbinding leader still 
remains from the debacle following Mac 
Donald’s mesmerization of them. The pedes 
trian, middle-class virtues of Gaitskell are 00 
handicap. The independents always need a& 
surance. Gaitskell, not Labor by birth, hardly 
a doctrinaire Socialist, is a safe man. The im 
portance of his conciliating the Bevanites at 
Margate lies in the fact that the moderalé 
leader of the party must not force a pally 
split, not that he should not appear as # 
moderate. 

I am afraid Mr. Kristol has written whi! 
he would like to believe, not what is tre 
regarding the situation. The Labor party has 
no national majority in England, because eves 
in that class-conscious country both partie 
are national. The bias of national temperameat 
favors the Conservative party. The fact thet 
many young voters now have no firsthan 
expezience of widespread unemployment, = 
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means test and the General Strike suggests 
that for the immediate future this bias will 
continue, barring a radical change in Britain’s 
position. 

The Labor party can win national elections 
when: 

1. The country faces a crisis or threat of 
paralysis which clearly indicates a need to 
change the status quo. 

2. The Labor party is able to offer the 
electorate a reasonable plan for making neces- 
sary changes, and indicates it will carry out 
these changes with due respect for conservative 
British traditions. 

Rather than pass four dull years, as Mr. 
Kristol seems to suggest, the best thing 
the Labor party can do now is to engage in 
intense and profound analysis of its own 
philosophical principles, disregarding those that 
are obsolete or obsolescent, and form a practi- 
cal series of proposals for strengthening the 
economy and increasing the area of oppor- 
tunity in Great Britain. It must also hope 
that the Conservative party, due to its own 
mistakes in maintaining the Welfare State, 
or due to external events, will be vulnerable 
in its naturally favored position at the next 
national election. 


St. Louis Ricwarp Rose 


TAXATION 


In his article on “America Without Ike” 
[NL, October 17], W. V. Eckardt writes that the 
“bonds for boulevards” plan “would benefit bank- 
ets far more than motorists.” This is true, but 
not in the sense that he means it. The full bene- 
fits will go to the owners of land titles; bankers 
would benefit only incidentally because they are 
related to the land-title owners in our free 
economy, 

Eckardt also talks about “impoverished 
states,” but here he errs, There are no im- 
poverished states, they are all rich in income. 
The trouble is that they constitutionally and 


otherwise refuse to collect their wage or yield 


from public works, roads, etc. Dallas city, for 
example, values the land on its tax roll at $30 
to $40 an acre while it sells for from $1,000 to 
$3,000 an acre. Dallas County and Texas do the 

same, except that the discrepancy is greater. 
Eckardt states further that “Most state and 
municipal taxes are sales and payroll taxes 
Which hurt the poor more than the rich.” But 
this state and municipal levy on the poor is 
small potatoes compared to the corporation in- 
come tax and the Federal excise taxes. The poor 
pay from $20 to $200 in indirect taxes to one 
aa of direct state and city taxes. The big 
aan the poor is a result of general taxation, 
is due to the failure of states and muni- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


cipalities to collect their true income because 
they drive people off the land and compel them 
to produce (labor) for less than a natural wage 
in a competitive economy. 


Dallas Grover B. Foster 


RELIGION AND WORK 


The Church and Work Conference of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Albany, N. Y., 
October 19-21, was a precedent-setting conclave 
on the social, cultural and political problems of 
our time, and I feel that its conclusions deserve 
wide circulation. It was participated in by 250 
carefully chosen national and _ international 
authorities on all phases of human activity and 
was representative of all religious groups. 

The Conference was designed to encourage 
investigation into just how and where one’s 
religion and one’s work are integrated. Delegates 
served on panels representing eight phases of 
activity: Business and Industrial Management; 
Communications; Education; Government Serv- 
ice; Law; Medicine; Organized Labor; Social 
Work. 

Every person was an authority in his or her 
field and selections crossed partisan lines. The 
Eisenhower Administration was represented by 
United Nations Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
and several top-ranking officials, while Governor 
Averell Harriman and many others represented 
the political opposition. Management and labor 
representation ranged from Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, President of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, to Michael Budzanoski, executive 
board member, District No. 5, United Mine 
Workers. Three elements were not represented: 
the backward-looking and intolerant extreme 
Right, the fanatical and divisive extreme Left, 
and the obvious propaganda organizations— 
however worthy their objectives. 

The Conference heard two keynote speakers. 
Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, eminent British historian, 
gave a comprehensive historical survey of the 
evolution of mankind and indicated a scientific 
approach to the solution of present-day prob- 
lems. The Right Reverend Richard S. M. Em- 
rich, Episcopal Bishop of Michigan, stressed 
the necessity for solving problems through dem- 
ocratic processes and in the light of moral 
values based on spiritual ideals. 

It was the consensus of Conference opinion 
that no one social problem could be solved 
individually without cooperative progress being 
made in all related problems. It was also in- 
dicated that problems individually or collectively 
could not be solved through any one method. It 
was assumed that, while governmental actions 
might be helpful or necessary, there must first 
be a spiritual awakening on the part of in- 
dividuals through the development of a mass 
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Civilian volunteer 
plane spotters 
needed now! 


Because of its limitations, 
radar is not enough to 
safeguard your country 
and community from a 
sneak attack by the Red 
Air Force. Volunteer 
civilian plane spotters are 
needed now in the Ground 
Observer Corps. Join now 
—contact Civil Defense 





Keep your eye on the sky in the 
GROUND 
OBSERVER 
CORPS 


Call or write Civil Defense 
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LOVE AND 
VIOLENCE! 


There’s nothing delicate 

about the way Robert Taylor 

handles gorgeous Kay Kendall 

in M-G-M’s thrilling picture 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


“QUENTIN DURWARD” 


Pictured this week in LIFE Magazine! 


BRANDT'S MAY FAIR ‘ane 

















The success of 
“GUYS AND DOLLS” 


is the greatest 
in Broadway’s 


entire history! 


CAPITOL Broadway & Sist St. © Continuous Perfs. 


Doors: Open Friday and Saturday 9 A.M. © Midnight Shows Nightly 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
"Fast, frothy, very funny!" —ZUNSER, CUE 


OTHE TENDER TRAP” 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 
FRANK DEBBIE DAVID CELESTE 


SINATRA: REYNOLDS: WAYNE: HOLM 


Directed by CHARLES WALTERS + Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 


ON STAGE: “HAPPY TIMES”— Brilliant new review... produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 








DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


social conscience. No attempt was made 
furnish a blueprint of any utopia, but a sens 
of direction was indicated and the need fy 
enlightened cooperative action by people of 
good will was stressed. 


Buffalo Rosert A. Horrmay 


FRANCO AID 


Since birds of the totalitarian feather have on 
numerous occasions flocked together (e.g., Nazis 
and Communists vs. the SPD in 1932 Prussia, or 
the Third Reich and the USSR vs. the demo 
cratic West in 1939), it should surprise no in. 
formed person that Franco is playing footsie 
with Russia’s “smiling war” generals of today, 

If the United States is swindled out of Spar- 
ish bases and military aid, it has only itself to 
blame for “realistically” building this segment 
of its foreign policy on the quicksand of a tin- 
horn dictatorship. History has shown time and 
again that tyrants are no respecters of democti 
cies, and that their friendliness toward the 
latter can never be more than tactical and 
tempotary. 

What kind of “realism” was it that persuaded 
Roosevelt to bypass the opportunity of the Allied 
liberation armies to liberate Spain in 1945? 
This Spain which supported the Axis to the 
extent of sending its Blue Division to the Rus 
sian front, thus releasing a similar number of 
Wehrmacht troops to fight the U.S. and British 
and Free French forces! 

The prospect Richard Mowrer places before 
us in his November 7 article, “The Soviet Union § 
Woos Franco Spain,” is that of a great democ J 
racy kowtowing to a band of grubby Falangists 
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[f we don’t play their game, says he, these 
bandits will desert to the other side. 

To this I would reply that it is time to be 
really realistic—time to stop sacrificing vital 
principles to an illusory, short-lived and slip- 
pery advantage. Time to show our guts and 
make common cause with the suppressed forces 
of freedom in Spain. Time to intervene dramati- 
cally and force free elections. The moral shot- 
jn-the-arm this would give to wavering anti- 
Communists throughout the world would be well 
worth the price of Spain’s shabby Caudillo. For 
an opposition to tyranny which is only partial, 
only conditional, only anti-Communist can never 
hope to bring peace or achieve any other en- 
during worthwhile aim. The best it can do is 
kid people along and make them think that 
“something” is being done. 

Just as America owes its freedom today to 
the application of Garrison and Phillips’s slogan 
“No Union with Slaveholders!” (not even nice 
cuddly ones), we would do well to preserve 
it in the world with a slogan of “No Aid to 
Unfree Countries!” or “Free Elections from 
Lisbon to Peking!” Or must we leave it to the 
next generation, when these tyrannies have sunk 
their roots still deeper? 

New York City WituiAm Rogsert MILLER 
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"EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN anp FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- 
INEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezz. $3.45; 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 inel. tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
Sist St. West of B’way 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


wvy 


—Chapman, News 


Evgs. 3:36 











FLATBUSH 18S 








A LAWLESS STREET 


plus 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN 
Scott Brady e Audrey Totter 
Forrest Tucker 












THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
Organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do s0 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Thratri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
Book Award Luncheon 


in honor of 


Mr. GAY WILSON ALLEN 


Professor of English, New York University and Winner of 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARD 
for His Biography of WALT WHITMAN 


“The Solitary Singer” 





WHITMAN 


ALLEN 


Mr. W. H. AUDEN 


Pulitzer Prize-winning poet will present 
the award to Mr. Allen 


Mr. GRANVILLE HICKS 
will deliver an address on Walt Whitman 


GEORGE ROSS, CHAIRMAN 
Secretary, People’s Educational Camp Society 


DECEMBER 3, 1955 


The Sert Room 


Saturday 12:45 p.m. 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Park Avenue & 50th Street, New York 


For luncheon tickets ($5 per person) write to: 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
(ALgonquin 5-7333 ) 
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“Few diseases are more tragic than Muscular Dystrophy. The 
cause of the progressive muscular deterioration and wasting which 
characterizes the disorder, insidiously transforming the healthy 
into the helpless, is yet unknown to medical science. More than 
50% of the cases of Muscular Dystrophy occur in children 
between the ages of three to thirteen, and these rarely reach 
adolescence and almost all will die before adulthood. 


We cannot stand by idly while thousands of men, women and 
children are victimized by Muscular Dystrophy. Where certain 
forms of therapy may aid the patient maintain normal activity 
and thereby his independence, such therapy is frequently not 
available. Most important, however, we must constantly enlarge 
and press the research attack on this disease, Only in this way may 
we bring that future nearer whereby Muscular Dystrophy is no 
longer a national dread.” 


Dr. PEARCE BAILEY, Director, 


National Institute for Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, 


Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 


Your $$'s establish... 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


DIRECT PATIENT SERVICE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


THERAPY PUBLIC INFORMATION 


To achieve the goal of a cure for 

4 muscular dystrophy and release from 

NIATIONAL — those afflicted, is not an easy 

task. 

E OUNDATION We are moving toward a world of 

greater security, in the health field, 

MIUSCULAR through collective effort. We, as volun- 

teers, have the opportunity to influence 

D YSTROPHY many to aid in the fight against muscu- 

lar dystrophy. It is an abiding faith, 

L) NEW YORK, 23 deep in its roots, encompassing in its 

care, persevering in its approach; it is a 

dedication to mankind based on service 
and brotherhood. 





Contributions may be sent to: 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY, Inc. 
New York 23, N, Y. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








